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35 CENTS 


War is Never Over for 
the RED CROSS. 


They need your Red Cross today—and for many tomorrows! | 


HEY lie in hospitals, thousands of America’s finest — sick, 
cruelly maimed in the fight for our freedom. Who is to write 
their letters, hear their troubles, answer when they call for 
“Mom”? Mom can’t be there. But your Red Cross can, and 
must be there. : 
Many thousands more young Americans are still overseas. 
They, too, count on the Red Cross for comfort and cheer. 
So won’t you give to the Red Cross? Give now. This is your 
chance to say, “Thanks, Soldier, for all you’ve done!” 


YOUR Red Cross MUST CARRY ON... WVe (a e 
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i McBride’s 


; Two-Gun 


Westerns 


RIO 
RENEGADE 


by Leslie Ernenwein 


A fast-moving bullet-whistling 
story of the Old West, where 
men smelt of leather and gun- 
smoke and never shut their 
eyes on the draw. Something 
unique in the strategy of cattle 
warfare, horsemanship, and 
gun-play. $2.00. 


THE TEXAN 


by Herbert Shappiro 


Open warfare breaks out be- 
tween the law-abiding cattle- 
men and Dan Quarles’s gang of 
desperadoes. Treachery and 
suspicion play their ugly roles, 
and no man knows his neigh- 
bor’s heart. Do you like the 
wide-open spaces, the sound of 
pounding hoofs, and the ten- 
sion of fierce gun battles? If so, 
this action-packed western will 
delight you. $2.00. 


BREED _ 
CHAPARRAL 


by Drake C. Denver 


A new slashing Western about 
the death-locked struggle be- 
tween Dakota Tune of the 
Clover Cross outfit and big Jess 
Crowly and his Seven Keys 
“slug slammers.” Carried along 
in the trip-hammer rhythm of 


reader will follow the masterly 
strategy of Tune in his terrific 
fight against the mob of 
squinch-eyed, toughfaced, gun- 
toting hombres—the breed of 
the chaparral, $2.00 
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116 East 16th St., N. Y. 3 
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“A gripping story of. 
the Civil War.. Bril- 
liant writing, an im- 
pressive book.” 


Chicago Sun 


PROVING 
GROUND 


by Leone Lowden 


Rich in glorious and _ tragic 
episodes; vivid with great fig- 
ures brought blazingly to life; 
tender with the dreams and 
fears of simple people caught in 
the turbulence of war; Proving 
Ground is that rare kind of 
historical novel in which crea- 
tive ability is joined to accu- 
rate knowledge. Steeped in her 
subject, fired by her kinsfolk’s 
memories, Leone Lowden had 
achieved a living recreation of 
a period and the human beings 
who contrived its tragic failures 


and who gave it glory. 455 


Pages. 


At all bookstores. $3.00 


Three Large Printings 
Before Publication 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 East 16 Street, New York 
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by Victor Wolfgang von Hagen 
Illustrated with lithographs and engravings by Frederick Catherwood. 


THE WALLED CITY OF TELUUM 


the coast of Yucatan lie the ruinsuof the 
of ‘Teluum which was occupied in the 
ringtime of the New World when the con- 
istadors coasted by there in 1518. Lost for 
er three hundred years, it was never men- 
d again until Catherwood, Stephens and 
abot visited it in April 1842, Teluum 
first built by the Mayas of the Old Em- 
, according to the evidence of a dated 
sla, in 304 A.D. It was one of the few 
ayan cities. surrounded by a great stone 
ll, evidently for defensive purposes, with 
y ports and guarded at intervals by watch 

Sobers eo: SkOWETS. | 
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THE CASTILLO AT CHICHEN ITZA 


The famous pyramid of the plumed serpent, now restored and often visited by 
tourists, appeared as Catherwood thus pictured it when he came to Chichen !tza 


The story of American archeology begins 
with one of the most glamorous and dramatic 
chapters in the history of man’s exploration of 
his past—the rediscovery of the lost cities of 
the Mayas by Frederick Catherwood and John 
Lloyd Stephens. That remarkable and all but 
forgotten achievement is the subject of the 
following article by a writer who is himself 
a close student of Maya civilization and who 
has done extensive research in order to rescue 
the names of two pioneer archeologists from 
oblivion. He will publish this fall a folio 
volume containing all of Catherwood’s mag- 
nificent Maya lithographs which will establish 
him permanently as one of the great architec- 
tural draftsmen and archeologists. Mr. von 


“Hagen will also publish in the fall “John 


Lloyd Stephens, Traveler”, the life of the 
brilliant and neglected American lawyer, 
traveler, writer and explorer with whose ac- 
tivities Catherwood was once so intimately as- 
sociated. Editorial Note 


EN 1839, Central America was terra imcog- 
nita to most Americans. 


This altar at Copan portrays a congress of 
astronomer priests which occurred, according 
to the correlation with our calendar, in 503 
A.D. Catherwood drew it with perfect fidelity. 


The centuries of 


in 1842. 


Spanish domination had closed it to the pry- 
ing curiosity of the Anglo-Saxon and revolt 
in Hispanic-America did not alter the situa- 
tion. Exclusivism was replaced by chaos; 
the states of Mexico and the Republic of 
Central America were swept with revolution 
—a necessary corollary to battle-won free- 
doms. It is understandable that three cen- 
turies of struggle would have buried the 
Mayas. In fact many of the Maya-built 
acropolises were lost a thousand years before 
the advent of the Spaniard, lost and buried in 
the lush embrace of the jungle. 

The stirring story of how these were re- 
discovered is actually the genesis of Amer- 
ican archeology, for before the veils of the 
Mayan Isis were raised no one in America 
had even dared to dream that there lay in 
Middle America cities, stone cities, carved 
with a profusion of ornament as impressive 


In the Temple of the Sun at Palenque there 

is an altar within an altar. In the shadows is 

the famous “‘sun’’ tablet, one of the most 
magnificent of the Mayan bas reliefs. 


A HIGH PRIEST OF ANCIENT COPAN 


In the fifth century the Mayas at Copan erected this gigantic stela in honor of one of the 

theocratic rulers of the city. Great carved stones of this kind adorned with hieroglyphics, and 

generally with the figure of a high priest or leader, were set up by the Mayas in their larger 
cities every five or ten years during at least fifteen centuries. 


as the work of the great Egyptian masters. 
In the midst of a Presidential campaign, 
when America was running amok with po- 


_ litical lunacy singing “Tippecanoe and Tyler 


too,” the discoveries of John Lloyd Stephens, 
American, burst upon the public. He had 
discovered, in the course of an expedition to 
Central America, ostensibly as the Diplo- 
matic Agent of President Martin Van Buren, 
many stone cities which he proved were built 
by American Indians and not, as fatuous 


antiquarians had. claimed, by the Egyptians. 
And if one were disposed not to believe Mr. 
Stephens, there were the superbly beautiful 
sepia drawings by Frederick ‘Catherwood who 
had accompanied him. Frederick Cather- 
wood affirmed Stephens’ belief in the ““Amer- 
ican origin” of the ruins that they had dis- 
covered, for who should know better than 
Catherwood, the most qualified archeological 
explorer who had ever trod the Americas. 
And the story of how he, a Britisher, and 


der an outward restraint. 


Stephenete an a inne an exploring 


team that discovered the Mayas is one of the 


most romantic episodes of all archeology.’ 
Frederick Catherwood was born in London — 
in 1799, in Hoxton parish, in an atmosphere — 
of mild lunacy (Bedlam was close by). He 
was articled out to an architect named — 
Michael Meredith at fifteen, and remained — 
under his aegis until twenty when he ex- 
hibited an architectural drawing at the Royal 
Academy. Then he left for Italy—the spir- 
itual home of the antique—where he found — 
many Britishers copying the stern classicism 
of Roman architecture. Then it was Greece, 
where between the sanguinary battles of ~ 
Greek and Turk Catherwood drew, with con- — 
summate skill, the ruins of ancient Hellas. 
The year 1825 found him on the Nile, which — 
with the Mediterranean was to be his archeo- — 
logical crucible. For ten years he visited 
almost every important ruin in the area. He 
explored the pyramids years before others, — ‘ 
he drew to,,scale the palaces of kings at 
} 
i, 


— Thebes, he ‘journeyed to Mt. Sinai, through 


the anaemic Sodom-land of stony Arabia. He 
drew the Hellenic ruins of Baalbec, the Car- 
thaginian remains at Tunis, he made minute 
plans of the Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem ; Pe 
there was scarcely a ruin, Roman, Greek, — 
Egyptian, or Arabian, that Catherwood did 
not know intimately from first-hand knowl- | 
edge. He left for London in 1833. 
* John Lloyd Stephens, New Yorker, trav- | 
eling for reasons of health, followed closely ~ 
behind him. In 1835 he was in Egypt match- i 
ing the twenty-league footsteps of Cather- 
wood. He found “F. Catherwood” etched 


: 


on monuments, “F. Catherwood” scrawled — 
if 


in the musty journals of monasteries, where 
travelers took refuge, and in Jerusalem 
Stephens was guided by a map—the most” 
accurate he had ever seen—which had in the: 
lower right hand corner, “F. Catherwood, : 
del. IF 
At last, in 1836, “F. Canerioans took on 
bodily form, at least for John L. Stephens. © 
He was discovered at Robert Burford’s 
“Panorama” at Leicester Square where Cath-_ 
erwood had become a panoramist. A huge | 
circular painting four hundred feet long 
and twenty feet high had been made from 
his drawings of Jerusalem. Stephens found ~ 
in Catherwood his direct antithesis. Where 
he was slight, Catherwood was ruggedly 
built, tousle-haired and blue eyed. A quiet” 
man given to few soliloquies, he hid his burn- 
ing enthusiasm for archeological research un 
He followed 


Stephens to America, 
While Stephens wrote two best-selling 
travel books both called Incidents of Travel| 


orama on Broadway, and there exhibited for 
four years his great canvasses of Jerusalem, 
Thebes, Baalbec and the Mosque of Omar. | 

In October, 1839, Stephens and Cather- 
wood sailed to Central America. Agitated 


by the rumors of ruins lying buried in the 


until he ‘had si ught them out; nor “could 
Catherwood, for he had, as a friend ex- 


appertaining to architecture and was an 
_ ardent lover of the picturesque and of archeo- 
_ logical researches, and Mr. Stephens made 
~ him a favorable offer... .” They landed at 
Belize, fought their way into the interior of 
_ Central America through a quagmire of mud 
and jungle, were threatened, attacked, and 
jailed in Guatemala; then at last they were 
in Honduras. November 17, 1839, is mem- 
_ orable in American archeology, for on that 
date its science was born—Stephens and 
_ Catherwood stood before the huge Acropolis 
of the Maya city of Copan. They had dis- 
covered not only a city, but a civilization, un- 
til then without history. 
~ Copan stood at the southernmost limit of 
_Maya expansion. For a thousand years be- 
fore Christ, the Mayas, an American Indian 
_ tribe (originating it is believed in and about 
_ Vera Cruz), slowly worked themselves up 
‘| from a cultural zero. The technique of 
_ working stone with stone was perfected, as 
_ metal did not come until the twelfth century 
A.D. They learned to make paper from the 
} inner bark of the mulberry, on which their 


% 


cated movements of the planets. Hiero- 
_ glyphic writing was essayed and improved 
almost to alphabetic perfection. Agriculture, 
_ though strangely crude in practice, eventually 
developed corn, beans, tomatoes, tubers, 
_ cacao, and peppers, until the agricultural 
yield was sufficiently cornucopial to allow 
’ them leisure. With this leisure they built in 
the jungle-bound lands of Middle America 
_ great religious centers (they were not habit- 
able except for the priests and ruling castes) 
which were eventually bound together by 
_ raised stone causeways. The Old Empire 
lasted from the first century until the sixth 
century A.D... - 
In the valley of Copan (three thousand 
_ feet altitude, fifty miles within the north- 
eastern border of Honduras), the Maya 
built a magnificent acropolis. Its first stela 
is dated (in correlation), 436-A.D. For a 
_ thousand years, after it was deserted in the 
sixth century, Copan lay buried in the jungle 
_ verdure, with its gigantic plazas, amphi- 
_ theaters as large as football stadia, its sacred 
courts, temples of fantastic sculpture, hiero- 
_ glyphic stairways climbing up the sides of 
' truncated pyramids, each tread a row of 
_ glyphs revealing a chapter of Maya history— 
all hidden from sight by a chaos of vegeta- 
Bt HOR oP e de 
__ When the machetes of John Stephens and 
_ Frederick Catherwood in November, 1839, 
cut the web of the jungle that blotted out 
- Copan, they found it tenanted only by 
pinenkeys, |e 
Catherwood drew these ruins. For days 

while the rains swept down upon him, while 
_ the mosquitos sucked his blood he worked at 
drawing the enigmatical masterpieces of early 


A er 


- American art. Standing in mud up to his: 


1 knees, gloved to protect himself from in- 
_ sistent insects, Catherwood struggled to draw 
ha ir een i ; 


, 


plained, “a great enthusiasm in everything 


_astronomer-priests worked out the compli-. 


s 


THE CORN GOD OF THE MAYAS 


Though they were greatly handicapped by the absence of any but primitive tools, the Mayas 

created sculptured figures as impressive as those of the Egyptians. This figure of the Corn God 

still rests in the Courtyard of the Jaguars at Copan where Catherwood drew it and the author 

found it a century later. It was probably carved with some of the green stone chisels, hundreds 
of which are found at Copan of all sizes and in every state of wear. 


the strange art-forms of the Mayas. Even 
though he worked with a camera lucida the 
sculptures seem to be lost in the tropical lux- 
uriance of design that oozed out of the 
twenty-foot high monoliths like a voluptuous 
ectoplasm.' For Maya art, like all pre- 
Columbian art, had flowered in isolation, 
wholly outside of the vast web of art history 
that bound Europe to Asia; its perspective, 
its design-was based on totally different con- 


cepts. In art history the Mayan, like all 
American art, was unique. 

Gradually, as wet day followed wet day, 
Catherwood mastered the Maya technics, and 
out of his struggles came the wonderful 
drawings which illustrate this article. They 
were not only dramatic pieces of art—in the 
manner of Piranesi—but accurate as well, 
“so accurate,” writes Dr. S. G. Morley, the 
great Maya scholar, “that it is possible to 


ai 


From the original sepia drawing owned by the author 


read the date from stela D.’ And even 
the ideographs that cumbered the sculpture 
were faithfully copied. “When it is taken 
into consideration,’ continues Dr. Morley, 
“that the Maya hieroglyphic writing was a 
sealed book at the time he visited Copan and 
that he knew nothing about the matter of the 
glyphs he drew, such accuracy is remark- 
able.”’ 

Catherwood remained a month in the 
storm-swept ruins of Copan, and during the 
last weeks he was alone for John L. Stephens 
had to set out to look for the Government of 
Central America to which he was accredited. 
Months later, after Catherwood had made 
drawings and maps of most of the acropo- — 
lises and had, in his journey to Guatemala, 
discovered the satellite ruin of Copan (the 
ruins of Quirigua) they met again in Guate- 
mala City. Stevens had resigned his posi- 
tion as Confidential Agent (he could find no 
Central Government) and had formulated 
plans to visit-the ruins of Palenque. 

~ ~~ Far beyond the pine-studded regions of 
Los Altos, beyond the lake of Amatitlan, © 
where the earth swooned away to great 
depths, into seemingly bottomless quebradas, 
the explorers entered the Mexican province — 
of Chiapis. After a perilous journey they 
found Palenque set against the steep slopes 
of the Tumbala foothills, hanging like an 
unshed tear at the very edge of a steep gorge, 
six hundred feet above the coastal plain. Al- 
though it, like Copan 350 air-miles distant, 
was strangled by vegetation, Catherwood 
knew at once that the culture that erected ” 
Copan had also fashioned the stucco-embel- 
lished city of Palenque. 

For a month they dragged themselves 
about the ruins, living in the bat-filled rooms 
of the Palace. Catherwood remained inde- 
fatigable. He drew plans of buildings, he 
delineated the stucco figures that decorated 
the roof-tombs; he copied with his customary 
fidelity the Temple of the Inscriptions with 


THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE AT UXMAL 


Catherwood drew the Governor’s Palace at Uxmal, one of the most magnificent ruins in 
America, with exquisite and precise artistry. The building probably dates from the period 


between 1104 and .1201 A.D. when Uxmal was enjoying a great artistic renaissance as a its rows of calculiform hieroglyphics, the ~ 
member of the League of Mayapan. After that period civil wars broke out among the Mayas. Temple of the Sun ith i 
Cultural degeneration resulted and the conquest of the Spaniards was greatly facilitated. a, Sun, with its stone triptych of 


figures exquisitely carved in low relief, and — 
finally the great complicated Palace with its. 
ruined square tower. They withstood the 
rigors of Palenque for one month. When 
they left, Catherwood carried in his blood 

- . stream a gift from the Maya Death Gods. 
In a canoe they descended the Rio Usuma- 
cinta, entered the Carribean, skirted the dan- 
gerous coral shores of Yucatan and disem- 
barked at Sisal. 

Stephens had planned additional explora- 
tions on the tortilla-flat peninsula of Yucatan. — 
He dragged Catherwood through Merida, up 
through the scrub-jungles of Yucatan, past 
great haciendas where Maya-speaking na- 
tives lived as they did in the Maya yesteryear, 
up past gigantic cenotes to another ruin, — 
Uxmal. With their own eyes they saw it—- — 


THE GATEWAY AT LABNA 


Labna was one of the satellite cities of 
the more glamorous Uxmal. It was dis- 
covered by Catherwood and Stephens in 
1842. The geometric designs are an in- 

dication of Mexican influence. 


another ruin, but free of jungle, standing 
white as alabaster against ‘the tropical blue 
sky. Inspired, Catherwood attempted to 
draw the Temple of the Magician, even 
though his blood stream swarmed with the 
plasmodium of malaria. When Stephens 
came back, hours later, he found Catherwood 
unconscious. “As I followed Mr. Cather- 
wood through the woods,” wrote Stephens, 
“borne.on the shoulders of Indians the stil- 
ness broken only by the shuffle of their feet, 
and under my great apprehensions for his 
health it seemed, almost as if I were follow- 
ing his bier.” 

After a year spent in the United States, 
they were back again in Yucatan. In the 
meanwhile Stephens had written Incidents of 
Travel in Central America and Catherwvod 
had illustrated it. An historic book, one of 
the most famous books of travel, it had gone 
through twelve editions in three months and 
had been enthusiastically received. Prescott 
in particular had highly praised it, for he was 
then himself writing the Conquest‘of Mexico. 
He was delighted to find that Stephens and 


THE FALLEN STATUE 


The elements conspired to destroy many 

Mayan statues. When Catherwood came 

to Copan he found this fallen monolith 
which has since been restored. 


THE TEMPLE OF THE MAGICIAN 


The doorway of the Temple of the Magician at Uxmal overlooks the entire panorama of the 

deserted city. Its ornamentation is highly stylized, the: snouted motifs at either side being the 

mark of the rain god. The primary object of the Maya architect of sacred buildings was not 

interior space but imposing display and external magnificence in design to catch the eye and 
dazzle the beholder. 


THE STONE FACE ITZAMAL 
The stone face in the temple at Itzamal has > 
been destroyed since ‘Catherwood made this 


drawing. It shows Dr. Cabot, gun in hand, 
hunting a jaguar by moonlight. 


ne 


) 


Catherwood had confirmed his assumption that 
the ruins they had discovered were built by 
American Indians. i 

In October, 1841, they were again at Uxmal, — 
the New Empire ruin where Catherwood the 
previous year had collapsed. This time, in 
anticipation of the ague that might besiege 
them (malaria was thought then to rise from 
the malodorous earth-vapors) they had with — 
them a third expeditionist, the youthful Dr. 
Samuel Cabot of Boston, surgeon and orni- _ 
thologist. He they hoped would be able, 
among other things, to stem this insidious 
disease. And for the first weeks, while Cath- 
erwood made minute plans of the Governor’s 
Palace, the Temple-af the Magicians, the Nun- 
~“nery, and all the other edifices of Uxmal, re- 
markable for their diverstiy, their luck seemed 
to hold. Then one by one they were stricken, 
‘Stephens, then Dr. Cabot, and then their 
servants. Only Catherwood remained unaffected. 


Sec 


—— 
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MAYAN ALTAR 


This stela and altar stand in the great courtyard at Copan, just as Catherwood 3 ts 
pictures them. A century later an American archeologist, Dr. John Owens, died While the enemy Malaria pursued them, the: th 
working at Copan and he lies buried in front of the altar. peditionists wandered through almost all of Yucatan, then 
shite ' . : — went to Kabah, Labna, and beyond deep into Maya territory, 

. where white man had never been. They doubled back, — 


found others, forty or more of them standing stark and 
ruined, offering to the dead Maya Gods the chalk-whiteness 
of their tumbled acropolises. Then it was Chichen-Itza, with 
its well known Temple of Kulkulkan, its cenote, its ball 
court, and rounded astronomical tower. After that, in the 
close of ten months of exploration, they sailed ihe path of 
Hernan Cortés, rounded the Yucatec Peninsula to rediscover 
the ruins of Tuluum, a walled city occupied by the Maya in 
1517 when the hard-bitten Spanish conquistadors sailed by 
it in the springtime of the New World. 

Harper & Brothers, who were to publish their second 
book, Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, gave them scarcely 
a moment’s rest when they returned to New York in the 
summer of 1842. Advance publicity had built up a very 


demanding audience, so while Stephens wrote the three 
(Continued on page 32) 
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THE MONJAS AT CHICHEN ITZA 


The Monjas at Chichen Itza are buildings constructed upon the 
sides of a solid, stepped pyramidal core. They give the impression, 
however, of being two storied buildings. 


SHUTS 


10 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
| THE PYRENEES ~ 
For a thousand years or longer 
sheep have grazed on the rich 
pasture lands of Southern 
France which lie between the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. Though 
Southern France is no longer 
primarily a pastoral region, 
sheep are still important to its 
f economy and their annual mi- 
gration is still an impressive 
spectacle. This view of a herd- 
er and his flock shows. the 
town of Lourdes in the dis- 

tance. 


ee atk : 
to the 
ch Abs 


SYLVIE AND F are still exulting over hav- 
_ing secured even a very limited authorization 
to use our car, which had been laid up since 
early in the war. When the Germans came 
in, in 1942, they promptly stripped her of 
her tires, and soon after came back to get the 
_whole car ; but by that time they had so filled 
our private road with barbed wire entangle- 
ments that they could not get her out. When 
they had been chased out of the region, and 
_we had ourselves removed the wire which 
_the town-council, lacking time and men, could 
not tackle, the staff of the Russian regional 
command came up “to borrow the car for 
three weeks for the use of their officers.” 
We got her back with difficulty at the end 
of three months, after their flat repudiation of 


their written contract, and in shameful condi-. 


tion. 


by 


And then began the nerve-wearying crawl 


’ ‘ 


from bureau to bureau of the French civil ad- 
ministration, through red-tape entanglements, 
to get that narrowly-limited permit to “‘circu- 
late,” and another similar tedious pilgrimage 
through other bureaus to secure the right to 
buy about five gallons of gas a month at the 
official price of sixty-five cents a gallon. We 
could find all we wanted in the black market 
at $3.60 a gallon, but we had neither the wish 
nor the money; so we saved up our monthly 
allowance until we had enough for two whole 
days on Provencal roads. At last, in June, 
the day came. 

_That first trip was not just the one we 
might have chosen in free peace times, but it 


- avoided zones still crowded with thundering 


military traffic or swarming with dashing 
jeeps driven far beyond the speed limit. We 
were rolling along a road which curves 
around the Gulf of the Lion from the mouths 


Gendreau 


of the Rhone to the eastern end of the Pyr- 
enees and the Spanish frontier—a_ typical 
French highway bordered on both sides by 
great plane-trees whose branches weave a 
tunnel of shade cut across here and there by 
slices of sunshine. We were, in fact, head- 
ing for Carcassonne. Suddenly my wife 
leaned forward, alert. 

“Look!’’ she cried, pointing, “They are 
coming !” 

A few hundred yards ahead, straight down 
the green arched vault, the highway was 
filled from side to side by the advancing front 
of a low, cloudy, grayish-golden mass that 
undulated to quick rhythms and was cut into 
sections by those piercing shafts of sunshine. 
And then I heard the barking of dogs, and 
the “donk . . . donk” of the heavy copper 
bells—a note at once dull and abrupt, lack- 
ing the musical resonance of our cow-bells at 
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IN ALPINE PASTURES 


Francou Briancon 


At the beginning of summer from all over Southern France thousands of sheep make their way 
to the high Alpine pastures where they browse until autumn. Some of the flocks of sheep 
journey for a distance of three hundred miles taking about a month to make the trip. 


home, but recalling their memories. 
flock of sheep was coming toward us, the first 
wave of the migration. 

For every year, at the commencement of 
the summer, a living tide creeps slowly out 
along the roads of southwestern Provence, 
out of that strange pebble-built and scantily 
herbaged deltal plain of the Rhone and the 
Durance which is locally known as “the 
Crau.” It is the surging movement of the 
flocks leaving their winter quarters on Medi- 
terranean ranges for the richer pastures of 
the Alps. 

They spend a month on the road, grazing 
as they go, and for another month or so after 
the advance-guard has started more and 
more will follow—tramping the length of the 
lower river basins, winding through the 
gorges of torrential streams, climbing the 
higher valleys, spreading out between the tim- 
ber-line and the snow-line over high flowery 
meadows of the mountains near the Italian 
frontier. There they will feed until the ap- 
proach of Autumn dictates the homeward 
trek. 

“So they have begun again at last, after the 
war?” Sylvie asked as we moved on again 
after letting them pass. 

“Begun again? Why, my dear girl, they 
have never left off!” 

“Do you mean to say they have kept on alli 
the time, regardless?” 

“Not ‘regardless’ by any manner of means. 
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A great 


They had to be continually on their guard 
against all sorts of difficulties and dangers, 
adapting themselves to sudden changes of 
conditions as they went along, taking risks 
and suffering losses. But they did keep go- 
ing. The pendulum was bothered in its 
swing, but it never missed a beat.” 

There is something impressive in this phe- 
nomenon of a simple pastoral activity, close 
to the soil, surviving the all-destroying war- 
storm—nosing steadily through it, never los- 
ing the rhythm of its movement, swiftly re- 
covering its full force. It suggests a sort of 
kinship with such elemental currents as the 
Gulf Stream, the trade winds, the tidal swing. 
Nothing else in France—political, social, eco- 
nomic, industrial, commercial—even artistic 
or literary—is now or ever will be what it 
was six years ago. Hardly even agriculture. 
But the transhumance has kept on, and keeps 
on, unchanged in essence and little changed in 
aspect, as it did in an age antedating history. 

The main channel of this movement is the 
valley of the Durance, that notoriously unruly 
affluent which comes down from the Alps to 
join the Rhone near Avignon, but there are 
several variant paths into and out of that 
common general track. The flock which we 
met coming out of the Crau we saw again a 
few days later huddled in a densely shaded 
dell almost on the banks of the Durance itself, 
not far above its mouth, sleeping off the 
fatigue of a hot trek. In the cool of the 


night, the shepherds told us, they would go on | 


to the Tour d’Aigues. It is famous for its 
ruins of a magnificent Italian Renaissance 
palace which the old Baron de Cental (fifteen- 
hundred-and-something) built in Aladdin-like 
haste to receive a visit from his queen. Gos- 
sip says that the mother came when he ex- 
pected her gay daughter. But the herders 
knew little and cared less about that sort of 
thing. What mattered to them was that it 
was about the right distance for a day’s driv- 
ing, that it offered wind-break and sun-shel- 
ter, and that it lay close to their proposed 
line of march along the river. 

But I have also met flocks crossing the 
western Riviera far south of the Durance, 
very near the sea, and others grazing their 
passage through the Roman ruins of St. 
Rémy, around the tomb said to have been 
built by a nephew of Julius Caesar himself 
to celebrate his victory over Vercingetorix. 
The sheep, knowing nothing at all about it, 
had been following the road which Marius 
took to pursue Teuton invaders and destroy 
them in the massacre of the Putrid Fields. 

And in Vaison la Romaine, once a summer- 
resort for Roman aristocrats, separated from 
the Durance valley by two mountain ranges, 
we were once awakened at the gray of dawn 
by the passage of a flock which impressed on 
my memory the most vivid of all memory pic- 
tures of the sheep trails. 

The overture began afar off, a confused 
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as ‘then a long, gradually swelling 


strain of mingled sound such as Debussy 
might orchestrate: the subdued drumming of 
_ thousands of trotting or galloping feet, the 
thin, windy cries of the lambs, the fuller bleat- 
ing of their mothers, staccato passages barked 
by the dogs, and the deeper bass shouting of 
the shepherds; the semi rhythmic “donk . .. 
donk’ of the huge square copper bells worn 
_ by the wethers . .. nearer, nearer, louder, 
louder, echoing out of the mouth of the main 


3 street into the public square under. the hotel 


windows. 
The wind blew in cold from the heights of 


_ Mont Ventoux, where patches of snow were 


still lying, but we waited. Shivered, but 


waited. Then from the deep canyon shadow 


_ of that entering street, strode the dark-cloaked 
_ shape of the head shepherd, his staff striking 


Is 


a deliberate march time from the stone pave- 


' ment, his dog close at his feet, vague in out- 


fine but alert in movement. Immediately be- 


a _ hind appeared the oncoming front of a dusky, 
ie B ccuting. palpitating flood, full-wide from 


housefront to housefront of the opening, 
pouring into the square and kept in line by 


the other shepherds and their dogs as it 


streamed across under the canopy of syca- 
more branches silhouetted against a pale gray- 


saffron sky. It was a splendid sight. 

On and on the column stretched as it surged 
past us, its head disappearing beyond into the 
dark maw of the outgoing road on the far 

side of the Place, the body following, coming 
in continuously from the west as fast as it 
was swallowed up by the east. Then came 
the rear-guard shepherds, the pack-animals, 
the tinkle of their bells . . . the noise dying 
away, the “donk . . . donk” of the bells of 
the menouns (leaders, usually big gelded 
goats) still audible when all else had: melted 
into silence. There remained only the smell 
of the beasties heavy in a cloud of dust-haze 
hanging under the plane trees, now beginning 


to glisten silvery-green in me growing dawn. 
: Bic Hee 


: 


This seasonal migration, up to the Alps in 
the spring, back to the Crau in the Autumn, 
is called locally the transhumance and it has 
been going on for at least a thousand years, 
perhaps longer. The Saracen invaders of 
Provence smashed a great gap in all the 
records, a gap of several centuries, say from 
600 until 1000 A.D: Nobody knows much 
about how life went on then, nor what peo- 
ple did, but it is probable that the huge flock- 
movements proven by the archives of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries were in pur- 
suit of an ancient custom coming down from 
the epoch preceding the first of the Moorish 
invasions. 

In olden times Provence must have been 
much more of a pastoral country than it is 
today, much more interested in sheep raising. 
This is strongly suggested by the old folk- 
tales and songs in which the shepherd fills a 
far larger and more important part than he 
occupies today in modern life. A better proof 
is offered by the many stone-walled sheep- 
folds whose abandoned ruins are scattered 
over the hills. But the flocks.are not what 
they used to be. -Two thousand in one bunch 
today is distinguished, and four thousand is 
sensational. But according to the records, 
twelfth-century rustlers carried off as many 


ancon 
During the period of 
migration thousands of 
sheep in massive col- 
umns move, over the 
National Highway. All 
traffic must be sus- 
pended until the col- 
umns have passed. 


This small flock moves 
along one of the beau- 
tiful tree-lined high- 
ways in the Valley of 
the Rhone. The migra- 
tions of sheep contin- 
ued uninterrupted 
throughout the war. 


as that in a raid that cut out only a frac- 
tion of the entire drove. Thus in 1150 the 
monks of St. Victor (whose chief abbey was 
in Marseille) filed complaint that a robber 
baron had attacked their herds at Sognes, 
(about forty miles north of Toulon), and 
gone off with some 1600 sheep and goats, 200 - 
oxen, 200 hogs and 100 horses. None of these 
other animals are to be seen in modern flocks. 
In those days toll had to be paid to pro- 
fessed friends as well as to open enemies, 
Not a few medieval barons maintained their 
castles with their garrisons and retainers 
largely on the passage money exacted for 
protection and pasturage during the crossing 
of their lands. The shepherd of our century 
follows the same track as his predecessors in 
the Middle Ages but he pays no tolls and ar- 
ranges his grazing privileges easily, the inci- 
dental manuring being taken as full payment 
by the landowner. Such exchanges are often 
made by permanent agreement, for every out- 
fit follows year after year the detailed route 
of its own choice, taking the same roads, mak- 
ing the same stops, sending fodder in ad- 
vance if necessary to cover barren stretches. 
“And you,” I asked one of these itinerant 
“drovers” as they are most often called, al- 
(Continued on page 34) 


BY A ROADSIDE SHRINE 


These sheep have left the dusty high roads and after their long journey 
they are beginning to enjoy the rich pasturage as they move upward 


toward the higher Alps. 
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BRAZIL’S FUTURE ELDORADO 


1 FURST SAW the Amazon River where it 
emerges from the Andes, at one of the 
highest mountain points in Peru. I could 
have dammed its course with a plank. I saw 
it again, on the opposite side of the continent, 
where its mouth is as wide as the State of 
New Jersey at its broadest. 

Between these points, I found “The Ama- 
zon” to be something infinitely more than 
merely the stupid Jumbo among global rivers. 
That broad yellow ribbon, together with its 
numerous bow-knots of tributaries, binds to- 
gether loosely a vast region of riches which 
for the most part is still undeveloped and 
not entirely explored. 

Seen from the air, the river turns out to be 
a world of rivers. The main artery overflows 
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by Henry Albert Phillips 


its banks for hundreds of miles during the 


“wet season and appears from above like a 


muddy sea covering half the land. It is for- 
ever attacking the banks of the land it tra- 
verses and by the sheer force of millions of 
tons of flood waters cracking them up into 
small islets and greater islands. 

After four hundred years of its discovered 
existence and heralded by glamorous prom- 
ises as soon as its size became known, the 
Amazon—four thousand miles long with an 
additional four thousand miles of its many 
navigable tributaries —- can count no more 
than four sizable cities. 

The largest of these towns is Belem, with 
a population exceeding 200,000, located in 
one corner of its lower mouth, though still 


THE COAST OF 
MARAJO ISLAND 


The great delta at the 
mouth of the Amazon is 
filled with islands. Mara- 
jo Island, the biggest of — 
these, with an area of 
17,650 square miles, is 
larger than Switzerland 
but its population is only 
about two hundred thou- 
sand people. Rising in 
distant Peru the Amazon 
follows a course four 
thousand miles long and 
is fed by three tributar- 
ies two thousand miles 
long, eleven over one 
thousand miles long, and 
seven over seven hun-= 
dred miles long. 


» 
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Tens of thousands of cattle graze on the plains of 
Marajo Island. 


n vy a ‘hun red miles from the Atlantic 


due to the fact that it is at once both a river 
and a seaport, and the trans-shipping point 
where dugouts and smaller river craft shift 
- to ocean liners. Whatever comes out of the 
_ Amazon must pass through this eye of the 
needle, This was fortunately the case during 
‘the rubber boom, when Belem logically be- 
came the rubber metropolis and reaped a rich 
toll from every pound of Brazilian wild rub- 
ber that was so eagerly sought and bought by 
a wide world that was beginning to roll for- 
~ ward into high-speed progress on pneumatic 
rubber tires. With the collapse of the Bra- 
zilian rubber boom, Belem shrank to half its 
inflated size and lost all its fluid wealth. 


hy 


_ Nothing else of super-value was coming out 
_ of the Amazon Basin! A British shipping 


man confessed to me that most of the ships 
_ that they were sending up the river for thou- 
_ sands of miles were no more than a “public 
H _ service”; they did not pay. 
i ‘Within the first two hours of my air jour- 
~ ney out of Belem in the direction of the sec- 
ond Amazon metropolis, Santarem, six hun- 
_ dred miles distant, I saw for myself the why 
_ and the wherefore of a profitless trade traf- 
fic, if carried on at any great expense. 
_ The war was on. In consequence, Britain 
had withdrawn all her steamers from the 
Amazon. Only a few limping local craft were 
left to serve the three million square miles 
of Amazonia. I was one of the lucky per- 
sons who had passage on the small six- 
passenger Pan American Airways once-a- 
weeker that flew between Belem and the dis- 
tant metropolis of Iquitos. 

We left at daybreak, or around 6 A.M. 
After two hours, at 125 m.p.h., sailing over a 
yellow sea with a thousand islands, with solid 
jungle as far as the eye could see, we dropped 
down at a little white village labeled Cura- 
liono. A canoe-type boat newly painted red 
and white paddled out, with greetings and 

Mg some mail. In a few minutes we were up 
again, skimming through the air like a bird, 
our tiny shadow reflected in the muddy 
waters below. An hour later, we floated down 
very close over strange palms, frightening 
flocks of rich-plumaged birds. This was 
Garupa. We taxied up to a corral of reeds. 


nearly __PARA’S OPERA HOUSE 
coast. Belem is the metropolis of Amazonia, 


Lying ninety-miles from 
the sea and_ slightly 
south of the equator, 
Para is one of the most 
impressive cities in 
Brazil. Its opera house, 
though the city has a 
population of only two 
hundred thousand, is 


one of the largest in 


the country; its squares, 

parks and_ boulevards 

are brilliant with trop- 

ical vegetation of all 
kinds. 


THE FINANCIAL 
SECTION IN PARA 


As the gateway to the 
vast valley of the lower 
Amazon, Para looks 
forward to a_ brilliant 
future when the Bra- 
zilian Government be- 
gins to carry out its 
plans for the syste- 
matic, scientific ex- 
ploitation of the re- 
sources of a region 
nearly as large as the 
; United States. 


MENDING NETS 


From its mouth to the 
remote heads of its 
many tributaries the 
Amazon supplies innu- 
merable communities 
with fish of many 
kinds. These fishermen 
near Para use nets; 
primitive people inland 
use methods as diverse 
as spears, poison, arrows 
and traps. 
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COLLECTING WILD RUBBER 


The wild rubber gathered in the Amazon 

Bdsin supplies only a tiny fraction of the 

world’s needs. Scientific cultivation, however, 

could make the Amazon one of the greatest 

rubber producing regions in the world. This 

tree has been scored so that the latex may: 
flow into the container at its base. 


A long boat with a pointed prow and a 
thatched roof paddled by a dozen natives—- 
like a river boat in China—pulled in piled 
high with Brazil nuts and raw rubber. 

Another hour passed; another hundred 
miles. This time we came down in the midst 
of a dry, sandy, hilly region to.Monte Alegre, 
“Happy Mountain.” There was one brick 
building around which stood a couple of score 
of African huts with grass-skirted walls and 
roofs. Main Street was a procession of plas- 
ter houses headed by one in pink labeled 
Telegrafo. A long marine warehouse bore 
the letters Trappiche Municipal, against 
which leaned at least fifty Negroes. On the 
very top of the “mountain” sprawled an 
Amazonian type of mansion, the residence 
of the local magnate. 

Meanwhile, my attention had been called 
to our outstanding passenger by the steward 
when he came along with ‘‘Hot cof?”’, which 
is administered in frequent small and de- 
licious doses wherever one travels in Brazil. 
The passenger looked every inch the mag- 
nate he was said to be. When our plane be- 
gan, to circle round and round and settle 
down at.a point not on our schedule, I peeped 
out of my little seat-window and saw a row 
of typical pink, blue and red houses along 
the shore. The population of the village was 
lined up waving small Brazilian flags in 
unison with the music of an incomplete brass 
band. A barge-like canoe was being paddled 
alongside. Our potentate passenger, in white 
suit and panama hat, with~a malacca cane and 
a gold ring with a huge emerald on his fore- 
finger, was being reverently assisted to the 
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open hatch. He was handed out to a very 
dark gentleman in a Prince Albert coat, who 
kissed his outstretched hand. Another black 
man held an umbrella. The barge pulled 
away, the band played and the plane soared 
upward. We narrowly avoided crashing into 
a smart steam yacht anchored in midstream. 

“Who is he?” I asked the steward, after 
he had finished tidying up the space that had 
been occupied by the potentate’s three heavy 
suitcases bearing labels of Europe’s fashion- 
able hotels. 

“Have you never heard of Sefthor Don José 
Julio de Andrade! The richest of all the rub- 
ber magnates of the Amazon! His estate is 
almost as big as the State of Para. Thou- 
sands of square miles. Timber, cattle, alli- 
gator hides, animal and snakeskins—and rub- 
ber. During the rubber boom he imported 
champagne and show girls from Paris, he 
built a mansion back there somewhere,” he 
pointed towards the deep jungle. “His pleas- 
ure yacht lies at the bottom of the river now. 


_cases of the four 


and ther are no roads. jeaditg to Now ere; a 
more often than not, not even a footpath. a 
The inhabited communities, large and small, 
are populous islands facing and usually sur- 
rounded by a vast uncharted ocean of wilder-_ 
ness. As I looked down on the widely-_ 
separated Amazon villages, I could, see no 
attempt to penetrate the jungle. Even in the 
“metropolises” — Belem, — 
Santarem, Manaos and Iquitos—roads strag- 
gled forth for only 4 few miles where they © 
and those who built them seemed to have — 
grown tired of the job. ee 
I remember the very first night of my ar 
rival in the fantastic city of Manaos, the one- 
time jungle rubber capital. United States 
Vice Consul Manness asked me if I would 
like to take a motor ride. It was a moonlit 
night. We followed a squeaking incongruous 
trolley car for a mile where the line ended 
abruptly in front of a refreshment dancing 
parlor. The place. was crowded with dark © 
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BEAUTY CULTURE ON THE AMAZON 


These Indian women in the upper basin of the Amazon aid one another in the delicate 
task of plucking the eyebrows. 


He has everything he wants—but money!” 

He had given me a picture of the lack of 
enterprise and the faulty economy of the 
whole Amazon Basin, following the collapse 
of its single great “boom.” The Amazonian 
Age of Fable began in 1890, hand in hand 
with the earliest rubber-tired automobiles. 
By’ 1915, after passing through twenty-five 
years of fabulous riches, the Amazon was 
back in rags again! The British and Dutch 
East Indies rubber groves—grown from seed 
purloined from the Amazon—had flooded the 


world market at a price less than wild rub-_ 


ber could be profitably merchandised. 

The Amazon slumped back into oblivion 
again. 

My travels on land, by water and in the air 
over many parts of Amazonia gave me also 
a good reason to call it by its popular nick- 
name of “The Lost Country.” No matter 


figures of Bucley people seeking to escape 
from the city. After that, it was a weird 
drive through lush jungle growth following 
a pair of ruts hacked through the under- 
growth. We joggled along like two loose 
stones in a wheelbarrow for perhaps five 
miles. We passed through the semblance of 
a gate and a large cabinlike mansion loomed 
in the darkness. 

“A rubber baron tried to set up a vast 
agricultural estate here when the boom flat- — 
tened out. Cashew nuts, pecans, Brazil nuts, 
every kind of tropical fruit were grown. He 
spent a fortune on the venture. It yielded a 
rich harvest of everything planted: But it — 
was many times more than the local Manaos — 
market could absorb. The next nearest mar- 
ket—Iquitos lies west and Santarem to the 
east—was nearly a thousand miles away. 
The produce was perishable and the*markets 
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(tre ; Three Lions 
On the Amazon’s rubber plantations owned 
| by Henry Ford every process in the cultiva- 
| “tion of rubber is carried out scientifically. 
Here bandage tapes for the rubber tree are 
being cut. 
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BF icy the Brazilian jungle the lumberjack uses 
a machete to cut trails through swamps and 
underbrush. 

i j Three Lions 


were already saturated by local tropical opu- 
lence. There were no roads, only the crawl- 
ing river. Everything here would bring hand- 
some prices in the United States, but there 
was no way of transporting it.” 

We walked to the top of the bluff where 
the road ended. Down below us we could see 
where the Rio Negro flowed into the parent 
stream, the Amazon. The aboriginal silence 
was broken only by the splash of an alli- 
gator overwhelming some prey and the 
mournful pipe of some jungle bird on the 
other side of the river. Stretching for a thou- 
sand miles into the depths of the moonlit 
obscurity lay one of the richest regions on 
the globe; tropical, equatorial, for the most 
part an uninhabited wilderness. 

I had the good fortune to become a fellow 
explorer into the jungle depths’ of this virgin 
section of the Amazon Basin. Mr. E. C. 
Kirk, Superintendent of the Manaos Utility 
Corporation, Ltd., owned a forty-foot power 
boat. He had bought forty miles of river- 
front property from a fever-ridden Portu- 
guese. The fazenda produced valuable crops 
of nearly every tropical fruit and vegetable 
you could mention. It was stocked with 
“help” as well. Kirk had spent a small for- 
tune in agricultural equipment. A year had 
passed and he had heard nothing from it. We 
allotted two weeks to the task of finding out 
what the trouble was. 

It. was dark before we weighed anchor. 
For two hours, I watched the last of the 
civilized world disappear. The street lights 
of the town faded and the great dome of the 
million-dollar rubber boom opera house rose 
above the city and vanished in the distance. 
We sailed so close to the Jazaretto that we 
could hear the lepers at prayer in the little 
chapel near the water’s edge. A few primi- 


tive cabins dotted the shore with shadowy 
figures squatting round open fires. After 
that, we chugged away from all organized 
civilization for the next twenty-four hours. 

I was awakened the next day by a shot. 
Kirk was standing in the bow aiming his 
Browning automatic. Bang! A fifteen foot 
alligator turned over showing a sickly white 
belly in the bright sunlight. 

I was looking forward towards this prac- - 
tical demonstration of pioneering, settling 
and home-making in the heart of the Ama- 
zonian wilderness ; 400 miles from town, 1600 
miles from the sea, and 5,000 miles from 
home. 

We were met at the farm dock by three 
men who made a pretence of working the 
place. One was half-Indian, another largely 
African and the third a full Portuguese. 

The farmer “tenants” met their patron 
with the same greeting: Did he bring them 
rations of quinine? Kirk doled them out sev- 
eral hundred tablets apiece. Each man swal- 
lowed several five-grain pellets. Every hand 
was shaking both with ague and the eager- 
ness of a rum hound long deprived of liquor. 

Kirk explained that they had promised to 
work the farm on shares, plus a small annual 
wage and all the quinine they needed. He 
had provided them with pigs to eat and breed, 
horses and farm machinery to cultivate the 
orange, lemon and grapefruit groves. 

Next morning, we made our way through 
the abandoned pineapple fields. After that we 
cut our own path to an elevation several 
miles from the river. “You are now in a nat- 
ural grove of castanhais, or Brazil nuts,” said 
Kirk. “There are thousands of trees like this 
all over this country. They require no culti- 
vation, no bother, no worry. The fruit just 


(Continued on page 31) 


THE RIVER BOAT ARRIVES 


Until the coming of the airplane the towns and villages along the banks of the Amazon were 

entirely dependent on river steamers for transportation and supplies. Though ocean going 

steamships can ascend the Amazon a thousand miles to Manaos, small steamers of this type 
are used for ordinary traffic from town to town. 
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OKLAHOMA’S PIONEER FLYING FARMER 


Back in 1930 Henry Bomhoff assembled a mail order plane in his barn, learned 
to fly and then showed other farmers why they should own planes too. Today he 
has 3,000 flying hours to his credit and owns two factory built planes. 


OKLAHOMA FARMERS 
TAKE THE HIGH ROAD 


by Dick Ratliff 


Photographs by Morris Sparlin and Herb Graham 


4 THE BARNYARD OF THE AIR AGE 


Oklahoma’s flat countryside makes it easy for the flying farmers to improvise land- 
ing fields. The small plane flying in at the right will come down on the landing 
; field at the left where a hangar has been built. 


YOU ARE DRIVING along a smooth high- 
way through a farming region in the Middle 
West. In the fields on either side of the. 
road you see denim-clad men harvesting the 
wheat for America’s bread basket. This 
sight is a familiar one. Suddenly, however, © 
your attention is attracted by an airplane’ 
parked at the side of one of the wheat fields. 
What is an airplane doing there? Scarcely 
have you asked yourself this question when © 
you see another plane flying toward a farm 
house in the distance. Soon it circles slowly 
and glides to earth in a pasture near the barn- 
yard where a “weather sock”’ is flying. 

The plane comes to a halt and you see the 
“pilot” taxi his plane into the barn and then 
climb out of the craft. 

But when he climbs out, you will not see a 
millionaire playboy abandoning his expensive 
plaything. Quite to the contrary, you will © 
see a farmer—just a plain dirt farmer— 
climbing out,of-the saddle of his newest piece 
of farm “machinery.” 

Aeronautical agriculturists are a rapidly 
growing group of progressive farmers who 
originated in Oklahoma as the result of the 
inevitable and increasing usefulness of air- ~ 
craft. Those Oklahoma farmers might be ~ 
called non-conformists. If they need airplanes, © 
by cracky they'll have them and the rest of 
the world can be hanged. ; 

What can a farmer do with an airplane 
that can’t be done with an automobile? Plenty, 
brother. And he can do it so much faster 
and so much more economically that he fig- 
ures the plane will pay for itself in man- 
hours saved. 

More than forty of those “crazy” Okla- 
homa farmers are now flying their own 
“flivver” planes. They fly Piper Cubs, Stin- 
sons, Taylorcraft, Luscombes, Ercos, Aeron- 
cas, and even use army planes which they 
buy at surplus-goods auctions. 

They use the planes for business first, then 
for pleasure. Surveying soil erosion, check- 
ing fences for breaks, locating stray cattle, 
marketing light produce, and obtaining quick 
repairs for broken machinery are a few of 
the uses which rural residents find for air- 
craft. 

Oklahoma skies sometimes split open and 
spill flash flood-waters onto the plains, isolat- 
ing large regions from any conventional 
means of communication. Swollen streams 
do not hamper aircraft, so floods no longer 
isolate the farmer whose neighbor on the 
other side of the creek owns an airplane. 

There’s Forrest Watson, out in Custer 
County. Just last winter one of his neighbor- — 
ing communities was snowbound. So Wat- 
son flew in mail and food supplies. A char- — 
ter member of the Flying Farmers, Watson 
has been flying since 1941. 

His farm is about fourteen miles from his | 
home in Thomas, Oklahoma, so Watson finds 
his plane a great time saver when he needs to 
commute. He flew Custer County Farm 
Agent Carl Neumann in his plane to inspect 
165,000 acres of wheat in 90 minutes. The 
job would have taken several days by auto- 
mobile and still would not have been as 
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at it was with a | pair of wings. 


when Henry Bombhoff, over in Canadian 


ae County, decided he needed an airplane. 


“My old woman laughed at the idea,” says 
Henry. “She thought I was just kiddin’ like 
maybe I had told her I was going to make a 
duck blind out of the bathtub.” 


Henry's seriousness. He’s a Will Rogers 
_ type of character, and his tone, stance, and 
facial expressions combine with his chewing 
_ gum to make you skeptical of what he says. 
But Henry wasn’t fooling. He went ahead 
and ordered all the parts needed to assemble 
a “flivver” plane. He had an old Model “A” 
Ford motor in the barn to power the craft. 
Now Henry had a great advantage over the 


_ average aviation enthusiast who might set out 


__ to assemble a mail-order plane. 
the winds and the sands come and go in his 


ef 


to assume the shape of an airplane. 


He had seen 


farming career. He had operated all kinds 
of farm machinery which suffer hard wear 


_and often need repair. 
the repair himself, and was considered a bet- 
~ ter-than- ~average “shadetree”’ mechanic. 

In his spare time, Henry put all the mail- 
order parts together until his project began 
Several 
times during the construction of his ship, 
Henry had found it necessary to send off for 
_ additional parts and instructions. 

Walking around the finishéd job, Henry 
remarked, “She looks like an airplane. Reckon 
she ought to fly.” He wheeled the home-built 


“She worked,” he tells, “so I decided to taxi 
her out to the pasture.” 


Mrs. Bomhoff was justified in doubting 


He had done most of 


‘This flying farmer business all started. 


plane out of the barn and started the motor. ~ 


Henry. had already read the dapter's in his | 
book of instructions which tells how to taxi 
ae emia sat least he e he had. But his — 


-, plane. 


flyin’ straight on. 


“neighbors suspect that he read the wrong 
chapter, 


in view of what happened when 
Henry started to “taxi.” He might tell you 
the story something like this: 

“T climb in the plane and push a button 
and pull a lever. Nothing happens. So I 
push the button harder and pull the lever 
farther. The old Model A engine gets up 
and makes like a washing machine full of 
dirty dishes. But she don’t move. So I push 
harder and pull farther. She starts to move. 

“But she moves so slow that I know it will 
take her all day to reach the pasture behind 
the barn. So I make like a pilot and pull 
more buttons. 

“Well, I reach the pasture real quick. Too 
quick, ‘cause I look around and the pasture 
aint there. I look again. There’s the pasture 
about five feet below the wheels of m) 
‘puddle jumper.’ 

“So here I am flying a few feet off the 
ground, just wishing the boys could see me.”’ 

Suddenly a tall fence loomed before the 


~ FROM HORSELESS CARRIAGE TO AIRPLANE 


Although not a typical barnyard scene this picture indicates graphically the 
mechanical advancements made by farmers during the last half century. 


Henry knew he couldn’t clear it, so 
he manhandled the ship to a landing in his 
brother’s field—and all in one piece. 

“T get out and everything looks all right, 
so I take off again. This time the longer I 
fly, the farther I get from home. I don’t 
know how to turn her around, so I just keep 
Every time I try to turn 
her around, I am afraid the plane will turn 
over. Finally, I slip her around, head for 
home, line up with the field, and make a 
pretty good landing. I pinch myself a couple 
of times to make sure it is true. Then I get 
in and take off again. 

“After the second trip, the old lady comes 


out and thinks I am doing pretty good ’cause 
I don’t break my neck. I give the old Model 


A engine some water and spend the rest 
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of the afternoon taking off and landing. I 
make the same trip all afternoon. After that 
I just keep at it until I get around pretty 
well.” 

Bomhoff kept that plane in one piece and 
flew it 1,800 hours. After Pearl Harbor, he 
was requested to dismantle it, but today he 
owns two factory-built light planes. He 
started flying the mail-order plane in 1936, 
and today has more than three thousand fly- 
ing hours to his credit. 

He developed his own unique method of 
coyote hunting. When he got tired of hunt- 
ing the animals on foot, he invited a neighbor 
to go with him in the plane and shoot them 
while he piloted the plane. That worked out 
very well and proved to be great sport. 

But one day the neighbor failed to show up 
for a scheduled hunt. So Henry took his 
shotgun and climbed into the plane alone. By 
this time, Henry was licensed to fly his plane 
under five hundred feet. 

So he took off from the pasture sans gun- 
ner and decided to give the sport a solo at- 
tempt. Flying between fifteen and twenty- 
five feet off the ground, Henry flew until he 
spotted a coyote. Then he trimmed his ship, 
poked his shotgun out of the plane, drew his 
bead, and blasted away. Henry says his solo 
system works swell, but other flying farmers 
prefer safer methods of exterminating the 
animal. 

The air age invaded the farm slowly but 
naturally. It was not until April 14, 1944, 
that any number of the flying farmers got to- 
gether. That occasion was a_ large-scale 
coyote hunt near Woodward, Oldatoma, in 
which airplanes played the leading role. 

Twenty-five flying farmers and Civil Air 
Patrolmen joined ground forces for a four- 
day hunt of the rapidly multiplying animal 
which was killing poultry and livestock. 

Bad weather hindered the hunt and limited 
actual flying time to four hours, but 231 
coyotes were killed at an average cost of $5 


At the Farm and Home Week in Oklahoma 
eight manufacturers exhibited twelve different 
types of light aircraft. 


John Krittenbrink of Jefferson, Oklahoma, farmer 
and charter member of the National Flying Farm- 
er’s Association, ‘‘cranks up’’ his newest farm 
implement before taking off for an aerial survey. 


had an automobile got his picture in all the 
papers. 

“There are a good many people who say 
flyers are crazy. Well, if they’re right, ’m 
glad to be with such a nice group of ‘crazy’ 
people.” : 

Dr. G. B. Sanders, president of South- 
western Technological Institute at Weather- 
ford, Oklahoma, is a flying college president 
who also farms. He told the meeting, “I do 
not believe any farm should be purchased 
without first viewing it from the air. I myself 
would not buy an acre of land without a look 
at it from the air, which will show every- 
thing about it.” 

At that meeting, initial plans were laid for 
formal organization of the Flying Farmers 
of America, first chapter of the National 
Aeronautic Association composed entirely of 
farmers. 5 

After the meeting, farmers and their wives 
stepped into their planes and returned to their 
uninterrupted farm schedules. They had en- 
joyed an afternoon get-together without in- 
terfering with their farm work. 

On October 21, 1944, Henry. Bomhoff, 
president of the chapter, received the first 
NAA charter ever issued to an all-farm 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Stone, Jr. of Wagoner, Oklahoma, use their Piper Cub extensively in 
their farm operations. 


apiece as compared with a ground-hunting 
cost of more than three times that amount. 

Aerial hunters synchronized their efforts 
with the ground hunters, spotting the animals 
and signaling their location to the hunters 
below. 

On August 3, 1944, twenty-six of the fly- 
ing farmers ‘dropped in” on an agricultural 
meeting at Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Herb Graham, extension 
chief at the college, had recognized the in- 
creasing popularity of aircraft among Okla- 
homa farmers. He invited them to get to- 
gether and compare notes at this meeting. 


Twenty-six farmers brought their wives - 


and came aflying to the A and M meeting. 
There they heard farm and aeronautical au- 
thorities herald the boom of private flying 
for farmers. 


Among other speakers was Jim Rosson, 
flying county agent, who said, “It seems like 
yesterday when the first county agent who 
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group. Charter members numbered twenty- 
eight. Each member was required to receive 
more than half his income from farming. 


“The Flying Farm Wagon” is used to demon- 
strate the utility of the-airplane to the farm- 
ers of the Middle West. 


Membership has since grown above forty, 
with several requests for out-of-state memh- 
bership and out-of-state chapters of the or- 
ganization. 

In a more recent meeting at Oklahoma A 
and M College, the National Flying Farmers 
Association made its bow into the world as an 
incorporated national organization. Plans 
have already been made for the initial meeting 
of the national group in Stillwater the first 
week of next Augusty According to present 
plans, expansion will first see chapters of 
Flying Farmers organized in Texas and 
Kansas. 

But Oklahoma farmers still observe the 
airplane primarily as a bread-and-butter in- 
vestment. H.C. Hitch, Jr., out at Guymon, 
in the panhandle, is a charter member of the 
Flying Farmers. He’s in a farming and 
ranching partnership with his father and they 
operate about 25,000 acres of grassland and 
some 9,000 acres of wheat. Hitch started 


flying in 1942 and has 250 hours of flying to 


his credit. He finds his plane a great time 


and labor saver in riding herd over his ranch. 


Checking fences for breaks is a tiresome, 
almost endless job on such a large ranch 
when attempted on the ground. But Hitch 
says he gets a kick out of “ridin’ range in 
a cabin plane.” 

Private airports are beginning to spring up 
over the countryside. ‘The Sweet Potato 
King,” Clyde Keller, owns a farm over in 
Custer County. “Kell-Air-Port’” is his own 
registered airfield. 

Keller operates nine hundred acres of farm 
land, mostly in wheat. But he also produces 
about 150 acres of sweet potatoes annually. 
His principal farming occupation is the pro- 
duction of sweet potato plants. He is one 
of the largest sweet potato growers in 
America. During 1944, he bedded out six 
thousand bushels of sweet potatoes. He re- 
ports that his airplane is becoming almost in- 
dispensable. 

The airplane has passed the experimental 
stage so far as the farmers are concerned. A 
small plane costs no more than a medium- 
priced automobile, cruises at fifty miles an 
hour, and uses less gas per mile than an auto- 
mobile. And they don’t have to take the 
gruelling abuse which automobiles get from 
rutted country roads. 

One Oklahoma City automobile dealer be- 
came so enthusiastic over the growing popu- 
larity of airplanes that he sold all his cars 
and now displays a lot full of light aircraft. 

This summer during harvest season, when 
his combine breaks down, it will not mean 
half a day’s precious time lost to the farmer 
who owns an airplane. He can step over that 
barbed-wire fence, climb into his plane, and 
soar off to town for needed replacement parts. 

An hour later, the combine is again in 
service and the crew hard at work harvesting 
the wheat. 

And there’s the social aspect of a plane in 
the pasture. It’s a classical belief that farm 
women lead dull lives, never leaving their 
homes. That’s not true. Not any longer. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE DESERT 
PATROL 


The men of the Arab 
Desert Patrol of Iraq 
are trained to shoot 
from the saddle as 
well as from the 
ground. When _ they 
take up firing posi- 
tions on the sand the 
camels stand still be- 
hind them completely 
unperturbed by the 
noise of rifle fire. 
The country of which 
they form part of the 
armed forces is slight- 
ly larger than the 
Philippines with a 
population of about 
four million. 
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An Arab State with a future — and a past. 


by John Doxat 
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HEIR TO THE vanished civilization of As- hard and the invaders faced terrible priva- | endum which gave him ninety-six per cent 
yria and Babylonia, watered by the historic tions and difficulties. When in March, 1917, of the votes cast and also indicated an over- 


Tigris and Euphrates Rivers whose valleys Allenby rode into Bagdad—city of Harun-  whelming majority in favor of continuance 
‘cradled some of man’s earliest strivings for  Al-Raschid and the Arabian Nights—the of the British mandate. This mandate came 
culture and settled social order, ancient Meso- sandy wastes of the Mespot desert were to an end when, sponsored by Britain, Iraq 

otamia has now become medeen Iraq, one deeply stained with British blood. entered the League of Nations in 1932. Two 


f those manufactured states of which many After the final Turkish collapse came the years previously a treaty was signed between 


ere arbitrarily designed by the victorious teething troubles of a newly created state, Britain and Iraq to last twenty-five years 
powers after World War I—so often with inevitable difficulties of a suddenly acquired from Iraq’s entry into the League. This has 
le regard to geography and history. fréedom—a phenomenon now to be seen re- __ since been altered in Iraq’s favor at her re- 


In the case of Iraq they were a little more peated in Europe. Britain, protecting power, quest, and relations between the two countries 
'sensible. They took a part of thé old Otto- was benign, but firm against disorder. For- are extremely cordial. 

man Empire, whose hold on its Arab subjects _ tunately for Iraq today, Winston Churchill Iraq is now completely independent. Its 

ad. long been tottering, and out of the vil- was British Minister for Colonies. In 1921 defence is entirely in its own hands, and the 


ets (administrative districts) of Mosul, he evoked a conference in Cairo, political British advisory Miiltary Mission main- 


agdad and Basra they created ata stroke of center of the Arab world, and from it re- ‘tained in the country of Iraq’s request has no 
‘the pen a country, a nation as a ep onechy, _ sulted a broad-minded general amnesty for _ more political influence than an American one 
quick order. © que offences against British rule in Iraq and the in China. During the war Iraq has given 


But. first had to come the setbacks and suc- inauguration of a constitutional monarchy full support to the United Nations of which 


founded on the English pattern, together with | she is a member and as an important center 


a firm promise of future complete inde- of Middle East communications there have 

pendence. been, and are still, large Allied forces there. 

y ended i in 1 disaster. : The tis fought Amir Faisal was elected King by a refer- _ These helped the Iraq government when Nazi 
ae : | 21 


‘that of the Philippines). 
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As a rule the people of Iraq prefer village 

and rural life to life in the big cities, These 

youngsters were photographed in a town near 
Bagdad. 


paid elements tried to make trouble, but the 
presence of Allied troops has caused no such 
upsets as in neighboring Persia. 

Thus has grown up the present Iraq, some 
166,000 square miles in extent (or rather 
larger in area than the Philippines), and with 
nearly 4,000,000 inhabitants (or a quarter of 
This population is 
predominantly Arab, conservative, wedded to 
tradition and with local tribal loyalties; and 
it is the continuing process of welding these 
into a nationally-minded and progressive 
community which constitutes the main in- 
terest of Iraq today. 

Excavation shows that a high state of civi- 
lization existed in parts of what is now Iraq 
nearly seven thousand years ago, recent ex- 
ploration, which continued during the war, 
having unearthed earlier evidence than hith- 
erto. Many of the ruins of Iraq are placed 
in what is now bleak desert, and an acceptable 
theory is that the changing course of rivers 
caused the decay and abandonment of these 
sites. The complete disappearance of these 
former civilizations, of those mighty city 
states where originated the idea of empire 
and dominion, was due to political upheaval, 
to invasion by more vigorous but less civi- 
lized races, to all the classic and customary 
reasons why similar civilizations have been 
succeeded by dark ages. 

For all this great tradition behind them, 
the modern Iraq has started from scratch. 
They are building up a new nation and they 
are doing it without foreign help. Not in 
Iraq does one find the foreign doctors, pro- 
fessors, financial advisors and so on com- 
monly employed by such countries. All posts 
are held by Iraquis, who are an alert and in- 
telligent people. Though inhabiting a country 
where the temperature goes above 120 de- 
grees F., for the most part the humidity is 
so low that the indolence which is typical of 
hot climates does not affect them. Down on 
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The women of Iraq still employ the age-old 

methods of their ancestors. This nomad 

woman is spinning wool which will be used 
for making tents. 


the Gulf, round Basra, alone is the heat un- 
supportable. 

Nor is nature particularly kind to Iraq. 
She does not provide lush tropical forests 
where the fortunate natives can get their 
daily bread by reaching out a hand. The 


PERFECT OBEDIENCE 


All of the camels of the Desert Patrol are highly trained by their owner, At a slight tap from the riders 
these camels lower their heads to the ground. They remain in this position grunting ill humoredly until 
they are told to raise their heads again. 


products of t the ‘soil have to be won in Iraq_ 
by hard and constant work. Then the re-— 
ward is great, and though irrigation is neces- 
sary right up to the rivers themselves, the 
alluvial soil of the central valley now gives — 
two cereal crops a year. 3 

A director of irrigation is an important _ 
member of the government, and the rivers are 
highly regulated; the most notable regulator, — 
at Kut, having been finished just before the 
war. 

Once one gets away from the rivers Iraq” 
presents a picture of amazing aridity and_ 
bareness. There is very little timber except © 
in the hill country and for miles and miles of 
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The people in the typical Arab camps in Iraq live | 

very much as their ancestors did in Biblical times. 

They are proud, individualistic and hostile to 
change. 


stony desert the only vegetation seen is a low 

-serub. The lack of variety in the flora is 

notable, a strong contrast to the various and 

strange cacti and shrubs of the great Amer- 
ican deserts. 


Yet this unfertile and inhospitable country~ 


side supports an abundance of life. There 
are cheetahs and jackals; wild pigs, jeraboas 
and many small mammals. Insects are un- 
pleasantly numerous, mostly of the crawling 
kind, though wherever the rivers form 
‘swamps the malarial mosquito is a pest. 
Birds of prey in large numbers live on the 
desert fauna. On the rivers the: many game 
birds make a sportsman’s paradise. 
Communications are not good, but im- 
provements are being energetically pushed 
forward though shortage of materials ham- 
pers expansion of railways at the moment. 
There is increasing road transport, but in 
many parts of the country it is not necessary 
to keep to the roads as any heavy vehicle can 
traverse the desert where a firm level surface 
is general. For many years a coach surface 
‘has been running through to the Mediter- 
tanean in Palestine and this is also a main 
trade artery. For a great deal of the route 
there is no road, the drivers navigating by 
landmarks. It is a hot, monotonous journey 
_and some of the rest houses at halting places 
would not recommend themselves to luxury- 
lovers. British, Dutch and Persian air lines 
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DATING FROM THE DAWN 
‘ OF HISTORY 


Twenty miles from Babylon 
stand the ruins of Dur Kuri- 
galza, the capital of the ancient 
Kassite dynasty which fell about 
117Q B.C. This is the large 
‘mud brick temple, known as~ 
Agar Quf, still incompletely 
excavated, _» 


Brilliant blue tiles are used to 
a : adorn both the interior and ex- 
= terior of the principal mosque 
| _in Bagdad. Bagdad enjoyed its 
glory as the greatest city of 

Islam in the ninth century. 


Me me 
British Information Services 
Members of the Arab Legion in Iraq are hand- 
some fellows who wear their hair in long 
braids. 


operate widely and are ‘increasingly useful. 

The Iraqi government has now extended 
its hold over the whole area under its juris- 
diction and the tribal wars, the raids from 
Arabia, the boundary disputes with Turkey, 
have all been settled. Iraq is part of the 
powerful Arab League, of which it appears 
likely more will be heard in Middle Eastern 
affairs. This makes Iraq anti-Zionist, but 
she has completely assimilated her own Jew- 
ish minority, which is so non-Zionist itself 
that it has a Jewish anti-Zionist organization 
to combat propaganda whch might influence 
Jews to leave Iraq. Most of the Jews live 
in Bagdad, being traders or craftsmen. They, 
like other minorities, enjoy religious freedom 
and have their own denominational schools. 
So have the small body of Christians, and 
Christians hold important jobs. The official 
religion is Mohammedanism, the language 
Arabic; but English is spoken widely by the 
educated classes. 

That term will shortly cease to exist, for 
elementary compulsory education is yearly 
extended to more and more districts. It is 
easy to criticize these sparsely populated 
countries for their backwardness, but it is 
difficult to overcome the problem of getting 
children to school who do not live near towns. 
Also there is prejudice to be overcome. Very 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Cholula 


The eity with a church for 


MEXICO IS a country of churches. Places 
of worship are erected every few blocks 
in its cities, and five or six are often found 
in a single village. Most ecclesiastical of all 
is the town of Cholula about five miles 
west of Puebla popularly declared to have 
a church for every day in the year. Actually, 
there are scarcely a quarter of this number, 
and yet the town itself is so small that 
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hardly any other place in the world has so 
many churches in proportion to its size. 
For many centuries, Cholula has been a 
religious center. Tradition states that the 
god Quetzalcoatl stopped there on his way 
to the coast and spent twenty years teaching 
the inhabitants the art of civilization. <A 
group of Toltecs did settle in Cholula after 
their own capital city of Tula, farther north, 


LOOKING TOWARD 
THE 
AZTEC PYRAMID ~ 


Dominating Cholula’s 
many churches is the 
Capilla de los Reme- 
“dios crowning the an- 
cient pyramid of Quet- 
zalcoat! built by the 
Aztecs. In the fore- 
ground is the many 
domed Royal Chapel 
which was built in 
imitation of the great 
mosque at Cordova, 
Spain, 

Albans from Black 


every day in the year | 


by Dorothy Reynolds 


was conquered by invading hordes of bar- 
barous Aztecs, and there they erected a lofty 
pyramid surmounted by a splendid temple 
dedicated to the white, bearded god whose 
symbol was the plumed serpent. The place 
became a pilgrimage center, not only for the 
Toltecs, but even for their Aztec conquerors, 
who added the peaceful Quetzalcoatl to their 
own fierce pantheon, and so many people 


rived ‘the city Goaaiaed uy Gee 


houses and four-hundred temples. 
- According to their usual custom, the Span- 
 iards had scarcely conquered the district when 


they set about demolishing pagan places of 


worship and erecting Christian churches on 
their sites. Indian-convert builders cleverly 
imitated pictures of Spanish ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture shown them by the friars, and yet, 
_ from time to time, whether by accident or 
- intention, they slipped in strange motifs— 
suns and moons, cactus plants, cem- 


- poalxocchitl (the geipold-like Aztec flower 


of death), plumed serpents, and saints and 
angels with squat Indian bodies, wide, flat 
faces, and serious Indian eyes. 

In comparison with the great cathedrals of 

Mexico City and Puebla, the churches of 

~Cholula are little churches, even the one 
erected on top of the pyramid of Quetzalcoatl, 
and dedicated to the Virgen de los Remedios. 

Because of the height and commanding as- 
pect of its mighty pedestal, it is a landmark 

'for miles in every direction, and yet when 
one has climbed the grassy stone steps that 
_ lead up ot it, he is astonished by the limited 
‘size of the building itself. 

\ As for the other churches, they are smaller, 
but they are little gems of beauty among the 
corn and cactus, with white-clad peons and 
meek-faced donkeys resting in their shade, 
islands of deeper peace along the quiet streets 
and amid the peaceful green fields of this 
charming highland valley. There are churches 
at the summits of ancient mounds and in the 
shadow of pre-conquest ruins, churches that 
are like story-book illustrations, they are so 
small and trim and attractive, and others that 

are as grim and fortress-like as medieval 
castles. There are simple churches that 
achieve distinction by the exact rightness of 
their proportions, and more pretentious ones 
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‘in which the sophisticated ornateness of Span- _ 


ish baroque has been still further embellished 
by Indian motifs. Many have roofs and 
cupolas covered with incomparable decorative 
tiles from nearby Puebla—tiles whose rich 
_and glowing colors cannot be equalled by any 
modern process of manufacture. ~ 

_ The Capilla Real, near the center of town, 
stands out because of its comparatively large 
size and the uniqueness of its style. Its 
_ forty-seven domes resemble those of a 


mosque, rather than a church, and the vast, 


_ bare interior is dotted with a forest of Moor- 
ish columns. Indeed, the style of the Royal 
Chapel was suggested by the great mosque 

- at Cordova, Spain, which was turned into a 

Christian edifice by the construction of a 
_ Catholic chapel at its very heart. But the Ca- 

 pilla Real lacks the authentic beauty of the 

~ original. ihe Mexican artist Dr. Atl aptly 
characterized it as “a Catholic colonial carica- 
ture of the oo mosque.” 
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THE CHURCH OF SAN GABRIEL 


The Church of San Gabriel is a typical ex- 

: ample of early Spanish Colonial eccles- 

aes ~ jastical architecture with massive but- 

‘ tresses, a polychromed tiled dome and 
two ornate spires. 


BESIDE A COUNTRY LANE 


Before the coming of the Spanish the peop'e of Cholula were expert workers 
in stone and metal. Their skill has invested the many churches of the city with 
special beauty. 


Black Star 
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Santa Maria Tonanzintla has been de- 
scribed as the merriest church in the world. 
The high, medieval-looking, turreted walls 
surrounding it are sober enough, and so is 
the massive, double-arched stone gateway 
that leads into its grassy courtyard, but the 
exterior of the church is very gay, of red 
stone, liberally decorated with blue-and- 
white stripes, and surmounted by tiled domes 
and ornate towers with twisted columns and 
double arches. 


The Spaniards with Cortes set about systematically demolish- 
ing the four hundred temples they found in Cholula. 
place churches or chapels were erected. Even the humblest of 
them achieve distinction by the rightness of their proportions. 


“High Mass was still in progress “Syhen I 
arrived one sunny Sunday morning. Through 
the open doorway, the voice of the priest 
floated out, rich and full, over the heads of 
the congregation. Inside, the Indian women 
were seated in front, on two long wooden 
benches, with their blue rebozos pulled 
closely about their faces, and their market 
baskets placed on the floor close to the hems 
of their long, full calico skirts. The men 
stood at the back, clad in white cotones, the 


Dorothy Reynolds 


In their 
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The Royal Chapel at 
the right which ad- 
joins the Church of 
San Gabriel was ‘built 
to take care of the 
worshippers who over- 
flowed from the lar- 
ger structure. 


The facades of Cho- 
lula’s. Churches are 
often adorned with 
mosaics in bright tiles. 
Cactuses and blue- 
black cypresses_ fre- 
quently line the stair- 
ways that lead to 
them. 
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Pan “lye suits | of the Hediana® andl smal ” 
blue or grey sarapes with geometric designs — 


in black and white. They stood seriously, '1 in. 


the attitude taught them by early missionaries : 


—their arms folded, their close- cropped 
heads bowed, their hats placed Tepe 
on the tiled floor at their feet. 

But the thing which almost took my breath 
away were the amazing decorations which — 
make this church unique. Nowhere else 
have naive Indian conceptions and artistic 


Black Star 


Though it is known as the city of countless churches Cholula 

is actually a complex of small villages. Many of the churches 

stand almost isolated dominating the countryside for miles 
around. This view is taken from the Capilla Real. 


technique impressed themselves upon super- 
sophisticated Spanish baroque with a result 
as strange and charming as in this little 
church beside a country lane near Cholula. 
Almost the entire surface of both walls 
and ceiling is enriched with elaborate carv- 
ings, covered with gold and silver leaf and 
metallic red, blue and green. The priests 
must have given their converts free rein in 
carrying out the decoration, for, among a 
few more conventional figures, they filled the 
vaults and arches with serious-looking, flat- 
faced, black-haired Indian child-angels with 
brightly colored feathers stuck into their hair, 
and painted upon the walls brown angel- 
women bearing upon their heads great golden 
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with lorifie Pavel) fruits. 
ittle figure in cotones, with 
carrying-crate on his back, and a few naked 
‘brown angels playing © mandolins. And, 
strangest of all, at each side, facing the altar, 
they carved a mask like that of an old idol 
_—fierce, big-eyed and snarling-mouthed. 
Not far away, on the crest of a small hill, 
stands the rival church of San Francisco 
catepec. It, too, is guarded by a high wall 
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Silberstein from European 


From the top of the pyramid at Cholula there 
is a superb view of Mexico’s majestic Mount 
ce Propocatepetl. 
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ounded by.ag prassy ‘courtyard, and is of red 
stone with inserts of bright-colored tiles. But 


‘serpents: twined about the columns flanking 
‘its high - bell-tower—not the only ones used 
in the decoration of Cholula churches, but 
by far the handsomest and most - striking. The 
serpent, typifying the god Quetzacoatl, was 
one of the most important symbols in both 
the Toltec and Aztec religions. The interior 
f ‘San Francisco Acatepec was once as re- 
lendent. as” that. of i its rival, but not long ago 
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‘the walls 4 are covered only with pleat 
Parsee ee eons 


ts chief feature i is the large green-and-yellow 


 Huejotzingo, the second oldest ecclesiastical 


building in Mexico. Along the road leading 
to it, serape sellers have hung rugs and 
blankets of all sizes, colors, and designs— 
bold but harmonious Aztec geometrical pat- 
terns and conventionalized flowers, god- 
motifs which include almost the whole Aztec 
pantheon, and gaudy modern creations show- 
ing realistic lions and tigers, and even Arabi- 
_an scenes, complete with camels, palms, and 
minarets. 

In an enormous grassy courtyard enclosed 
by high medieval walls, stands the church 
and former monastery, with a large stone 
cross wreathed with writhing, intertwined 
serpents in front. Like many very early 
churches, this one resembles a fortress, for 
it has thick, massive walls with narrow slit 
windows and crenelated tops. Grim-looking 
and almost devoid of ornament, such 
churches, built at a time when the indigenous 
inhabitants had not yet been completely paci- 
fied, contrast strikingly with the later opu- 
lent baroque which is the most characteristic 
style of Mexican ecclesiastical architecture. 

Inside, the custodian of the building 
showed me the large stone baptismal font, 
decorated with cempoalxochitl, the flower of 
death, used because it was also the flower of 
festivals, the two being inseparably connect- 
ed in the Aztec mind, since so many sacri- 
ficial victims were killed during religious 
celebrations. He pointed out the bundles of 
reeds whcih typified the pagan year, the 
pierced circles symbolizing the precious, 
sacred jade, and the many paintings, some of 
them done by Indian converts, as was evident 
from the squat Bree osons and lack of per- 
spective. 

Huejotzingo is an ancient town that has 
been. conquered by a number of different in- 
vaders, and its history is depicted confus- 
ingly, but dramatically, in the annual carnival, 
during which enthusiastic mock battles are 
fought by dancers representing Indian war- 
riors clad in animal skins and high plumed 
headdresses, Zouaves in _ pink-and-white 
masks with large noses and fierce black 
mustaches (a memory of the French Occu- 


trie Reynolds 
SANTA MARIA TONATZINTLA 


Santa Maria Tonatzintla is built of red stone 
liberally sprinkled with blue and red tiles. In- 
side the walls and vaults are covered with In- 
dian angels with feathers in their hair or 
baskets of fruit on their heads. 


pation under Maximilian), and bandits with 
black handkerchiefs across their faces. 

“Good day! Where are you going?” an 
Indian in white cotones and a large som- 
brero greeted me, as I wandered on, drawn 
by tantalizing glimpses of other little church- 
es scattered among the fields. 

“You will get tired,” he worried, when I 
explained that I was merely strolling. “Better 
that you take the bus. But if you really 
want to walk, why not visit the church of 

(Continued on page 31) 


SAN FRANCISCO ACATEPEC. 


Eiandcoue serpent columns of green and yellow tiles flank the high bell tower -at San Fran- 
cisco Acatepec. The serpent is the symbol of Quetzalcoatl, god of the Aztecs. 
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Chicago Museum of Natural History 
This painted wooden mask was made by the 
inhabitants of the jungle swamps bordering 

Huon Gulf in New Guinea. 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum 


Chicago Museum of Natural History 
The inhabitants of New Britain carve gro- 
tesque masks of wood for the ceremonials 
of their secret societies. 
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__ OCEANIA IS THAT vast section of the Pa- 
cific which extends from Australia in the 
west to the most easterly islands of Poly- 
nesia; from New Zealand in the south to 
Micronesia and the Sandwich Islands in the 
north. Over this area which is larger than 
all the United States are scattered thousands ~ 
of islands ranging in size from tiny coral — 
atolls to the second largest island in the © 
world, New Guinea. 

In all probability man first entered this 
region from the. Asiatic mainland and the 
islands of Indonesia, moving in successive 
migrations southward toward Australia, or 
deep into the Pacific beyond the Solomons, 
beyond Fiji and Samoa to the distant Mar- © 
quesas. Isolated for centuries in the Pacific — 


The ceremonials of the Gulf of Papua in 
New Guinea are so important that the eco- 7 
enomic life of the people is subordinated to 
them. Typical of the adornments used in 
the native dances is this cone-shaped head- 
dress fringed with dyed sage bark. 


American Museum of Natural History 


On the islands of the Torres Strait 
in New Guinea ceremonial masks 
are made of tortoise shell. 


American Museum of Natural History 


This replica of one of the gigantic Easter Is- 

land sculptured heads, eleven feet by six feet 

by four feet, could not be carried by the 

freight elevators of the Museum of Modern 

Art in New York City and had to be placed 
on the ground floor. 


The masks made by the natives of New 

Ireland reveal the extraordinary ingenuity 

and showmanship of these primitive crafts- 

men. It was their problem to utilize tradi- 

tional patterns and at the same time to fash- 
ion them into new designs, 


Peabody Museum 


the people of Oceania developed the manifold This mask from New Ireland was carved 
etisoags iat t th ne for one of the native mortuary ceremonies. 
| Clv izations at were to amaze € early nav- Rhode Island School of Design 


igators from Magellan to Captain Cook. 
Gradually explorers and anthropologists dis- 
covered and studied primitive tribes as di- 
verse as the head hunters of the Solomons, 
the cannibals of the New Hebrides, the great 
navigators of Micronesia and the bronzed 
gods and goddesses of Polynesia celebrated 
by romantic writers and painters since the 
days of Herman Melville. 

But scarcely had the South Seas been dis- 
covered by refugees from the industrialized 
civilization of the Occident than the idyllic 
societies they sought began to disintegrate. 
Melville knew the Marquesas when they were 

_ still unspoiled. Only a few decades later an 


The ceremonial cycles of the natives 

of the Gulf of Papua last from five to 

twenty-five years and they begin with 

1} ' the building of club houses over a 

hundred feet long with fifty-foot high 

gables. These masks are used in the 
final ceremonials. 


Peabody Museum 


American Museum of Natural History 
Among the dozens of tribes living along the 
Sepic River in New Guinea there is a con- 
stant interchange of the carved and painted 
objects used in dances. 


{ Two serpents serve as 
the principal motifs of 
the elaborate mask from 
New Ireland at the right. 
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University Museum, Philadelphia 


Peabody Museum 


: University Museum, Philadelphia 


This carved knife with a Many tribes in New Guinea are These’ carved roof spires from the The pierced scroll work of the na- 

cutting edge of shark’s teeth skilled in carving and scroll work. houses of native New Caledonians are tives of Dutch New Guinea has an af- 

was made by New Zealand These sticks are topped by stylized religious symbols designed to ward off finity with the carving of Sumatra and 
Maori. birds. evil. Borneo. 


THE ART OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSHMAN 


The dark-skinned aborigines of Australia are the most primitive group in the South Seas and are closer to 
prehistoric man than any living people. Though their weapons and tools are limited they have been capa- 
ple of making designs of considerable beauty. These pictures of a kangaroo and a fish are painted on bark. 
M. Matthews 
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embittered fugitive from the vulgarities of 
the Parisian salons died cursing the stupidity 
of the French“administrators who were ruth- 
lessly destroying what he had idealized in his 
bright pigments. 

Early in the nineteenth century the results 
of Occidental exploitation began to make 
themselves felt. Diseases took the worst toll 
of lives. Scarlet fever, whooping cough, 
colds, venereal diseases, mumps, diphtheria 
and many other maladies of Western man 
were fatal to the South Sea Islanders and 
they died by the thousands. ‘ 

Tom Harrison in his brilliant book on the 
New Hebrides, Savage Civilization, estimates 
that the population of those islands shrank 
from ten million in 1800 to about fifty thou- 
sand in 1935. Primitive ways of life every- 
where were destroyed and natives were left 
with nothing to take their place. Blackbirders 
sold thousands of savages into slavery; the 


exploitation of the islands’ material resources 


broke down the old native economies; the in- 
troduction of Occidental manufactured goods 
(Continued on page 32) 


The decorated drum made from a hollow log 
at the left, the split bamboo figure in the 
center and the mask with spider web cap at 
the right are all examples of the arts of the 
New Hebrides. 
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you were to return to Puebla without 
seeing the-church of My Lord, which 
is only a kilometer up that road to 
the right.” - 

‘The walls of San ‘Francisco, mel- 
lowed by time, rose out of the sur- 
rounding cornfields with the perfect 
asymmetrical balance which is 
achieved with such apparent effort- 
lessness in many Mexican churches, 
and its flawless domes, covered with 
tiles of sun-golden yellow, hung light 
and graceful as bubbles against the 
sky. Inside, the large, time-darkened 
paintings that covered its walls caused 
me to stop and look again in incred- 
ulous amazement. No wonder the 
Indians of My Lord San Francisco’s 
congregation regarded him as a very 
great Senor, indeed, but I fear the 
good saint would be horrified if he 
were to see them. For one depicted 
him in a lively combat with a group 
of wicked devils sent by an enemy to 
string him up on a gallows; another 
(evidently painted for the edification 


of naughty children) showed him cut- 


ting off ‘a boy’s foot, as a punishment 
for disobedience to his parents, and 
afterward causing it to grow on to 
the leg again as firmly as before; and 
several others were only slightly less 
blood thirsty. Apparently the painter 
of those frescoes conceived the saint 
as a relative of Huitzilopochtli or 


“some other bloodthirsty Aztec god. 


The church of Santa Clara, a little 
farther on, was a charming one, with 
a wide, beautiful facade, ornamented 
by tile mosaics and surmounted by a 
square, graceful bell tower and two 
colorful tiled domes, upon which sym- 
bols representing the sun, moon, and 
stars shone resplendently. 


My Lord hte Franc isco? Ws pity if - 


But the gests going on there was of 
the type characterized by Mexicans as 
a sad one. A man with a drum and 
another wth a flute stood just within 
the church gates, playing thin, pre- 
historic airs, and in the dusty plaza 
an imported brass band kept blaring 
out sugary love songs. A few con- 
cessionaires had set up their tables 
under white  sail-cloth awnings, 
around which people were dutifully 
throwing dice, picking out numbers on 
the roulette wheel, and _ nibbling 
daintily at tiny ice-cream cones, in 
an effort to make them last as long 
as possible. Yet, there were not 
enough diversions nor a large enough 
crowd to hold even the undemanding 
Indians’ attention very long. Most 
of them were sauntering around in 
a bored fashion or sitting on the steps 
idly watching. 

A baseball game Siete but what 
really interested the spectators was 
how soon the plainly impending rain 
would begin to fall. Many appeared 
to forget the sport entirely, as they 
watched the dramatic speed with 
which the storm gathered and raced 


“across the sky. The clouds swelled 


and darkened, dropping .lower and 
lower; thunder crashed just beyond 
the glistening domes; a few big drops 
spattered down; and then, in an in- 
stant, the clouds cracked open, and 
both players and spectators dashed for 
shelter, barely in time to escape the 
full force of the deluge. ~ 

_ By a near-miracle, the bus drove 
up at that same moment, and by an 
even greater miracle, I managed to 
find standing-space within its packed 
interior for the bumpy trip back to 


Puebla in the streaming rain. 
x * * 


OKLAHOMA FARMERS TAKE THE HIGH ROAD 


(Continued from page 20) 


Mrs. Todd Davis, down at Minco, can 
tell you about that. Corresponding 
secretary of the Flying Farmers, Mrs. 
Davis did all the flying for her hus- 
band when he was unable to fly be- 
cause of a “medical tab.” They some- 
times fly forty or fifty miles for an 
evening of bridge. 

So the airplane shears the shackles 
from farm families’ legs. The radio 
was readily accepted on the farm be- 
cause it maintained communications 
with the rest of the world. The air- 
plane is being accepted largely be- 
cause it bridges the remaining gap be- 
tween the farmer and his friend in 
the city. 

Farm Baal aeronautical authorities 
agree that it was perfectly natural 


that the plane should make its popular- 


‘debut on the farm. That barn near 
the farmer’s back door is a potential 
aircraft hanger. That pasture beyond 


_ the barn provides a good buffalo-grass 
¢ ‘runway. Pick in x . 


“Dobbin” “may not want to share 


< her uarters with an airplane, but her 
- whinny has become mighty weak since 
_ the advent of tractors. 
ful that Farmer Jones can even hear 
Ve erhe tat at all. ay more, 


It is doubt- 


essential traveler, barring traveling 


salesmen of course. His trips to town, 


to market, to the county seat, and to 
his extension division will pile up 
more miles in a week than most 
metropolitan residents need to travel 


‘in a month. 


He already has a large investment 
in machinery. That machinery must 
be kept in repair. Speedy repairs can 
often save him much time and money. 
Investment in another machine which 
will give greater satisfaction out of 
those already owned sounds like a 
wise venture to the farmer. Many 
farmers will consider the airplane as 
wise a business investment as the 
tractor or combine. / 

Some farmers may continue to 
scowl at the airplane as a plaything. 
But many of them will have planes on 
the farm whether they like it or not. 

“Junior” who left the farm to fly 
a bomber over Tokyo has come back. 
He may want to put wings on the 
combine, but he'll settle for a small 
cabin job, You'd better keep an oc- 
casional eye upward. Junior may de- 
cide to do a little hedge hopping in 
his old man’s newest piece of farm 


“machinery.”. So be ready to duck. 
. 1 ge 


drops into your lap—or onto your 
head. Look out!” 

A five-pound missile had descended 
with the speed of a cannon ball 
from a hundred feet above, missing 
me by only a few inches. It was a 
woody pod largely packed with 
twenty-five large Brazil nuts. 

“Here’s a single tree that yields 
a thousand pounds of nuts a year. 
One of Brazil’s most valuable ex- 
ports, it is sought all over the 
world. Its incemparable oil can be 
used for cooking, illumination and 
the lubrication of the most delicate 
mechanisms.” 

Thence we breasted our way 
through miles of opulent Brazilian 
wild flora that yielded a fine textile 
fiber always in world demand. “And 
there’s the piasava palm; just grow- 
ing wild all over the place, another 
valuable fibre. The babassu palm 
here yields a thousand nuts that are 
indispensable in the smoking of wild 
rubber latex. Its leaves are used in 


making long-lasting straw hats, 
purses, baskets, mats, furniture. An 
industry known locally only that 


would command a profitable world- 
wide market if developed. Wild rub- 
ber everywhere. The whole of Ama- 
zonia is like that, only more so! 
Hell!” Kirk concluded with a shrug. 
“T did the same thing they have all 
been doing, ever since they discovered 
this land flowing with milk and honey 
—and big rivers. I failed to take into 
account that there were no roads to 
take the things to market. Not enough 
people to develop the land!” 

Here was the whole picture and 
problem -of the fabulous rich wilder- 
n@ss of the Amazon boiled down into 
a single concrete example. 


This region drained by the Amazon 
and its tributaries is one and a half 
times the size of Europe, excluding 
Russia. Its population is only that 
of a single well-populated city, or 
five hundred thousand. It has an 
average of one inhabitant to every 
five or six miles. Yet it doesn’t pro- 
duce enough nourishing food to feed 
itself ! 


Obviously, the chief reason for the 
gross neglect of one of the world’s 
richest areas is lack of roads. <A 
single exception is in the Amazon 
River itself, one of the most splendid 
thoroughfares on the face of the 
globe. As far back as 1898, three 
lines of ocean-going steamers were 
ascending the Amazon to a distance 
of two thousand miles, to the minor 
metropolis of Iquitos, Peru. 


An even greater impediment to the 
development of the Amazon Basin has 
been the need of settlers. Behind this 
dearth of pioneers has always been 
fear, “The Dreadful Country,” it is 
called from one end of Brazil to the 
other. A trackless waste, abounding 
in perils of man-killing beasts, poison- 
ous reptiles and fever-carrying in- 
sects. And behind all these horrific 
legends and terrifying actualities, an 
apathetic government that failed to 
take the lead intelligently. 


Only a few years ago, however, the 
first scientific program, for trans- 
forming the Amazon Basin into a 
productive region was begun, It is 
hoped that it will double or triple the 
greatness of Brazil. The Brazilian 
Government has inaugurated the 


_or less romantic fashion. 


BRAZIL'S FUTURE ELDORADO 
(Continued from page 17) 


Amazonas Colonization Project that 
promises to become one of the world’s 
greatest movements of people. It is 
planned within the next five years to 
move at least three hundred thousand 
colonists into that vast region greater 
than. India now inhabited by less than 
five hundred thousand people. 

This time the pioneers will ‘not 
plunge into the wilderness unaided, 
unprepared and inadequately equipped, 
Heretofore, men have gone about the 
settlement of the Amazon in:a more 
Many of 
them were never heard from again. 

Nowadays expeditions are being led 

by engineers and are accompanied by 
doctors versed in tropical diseases. 
Healthy regions are located and sur- 
veyed. Roadways are built in ad- 
vance and radio equipment is carried 
so that fluid transport: and. communi- 
cations are maintained at all times. 
Each member of every party is inocu- 
lated against every possible tropical 
disease. Sleeping quarters are prop- 
erly protected against mosquitoes that 
escape the spreading of oil on all 
neighboring stagnant waters. Drain- 
age ditches and careful sanitation are 
imperative. Reports coming from the 
scientifically settled interior say that 
living is as comfortable and healthy 
as elsewhere. 
' Amazonas is the native habitat of 
Hevea brasiliensis (the hardiest rub- 
ber).-Already Henry Ford in the 
densest jungle in the Amazon region 
has demonstrated that it may be culti- 
vated as abundantly as it is in the 
East Indies and Malaya by the English 
and the Dutch. Indeed, it was Ford’s 
success in building a Little Dearborn 
at Fordlandia eight hundred miles up 
the Amazon (on the Tapajoz branch) 
that no doubt inspired the Brazilian 
Amazon Colonization Project with 
confidence. If this Amazon rubber 
dream can be realized, then our hemi- 
sphere will always have its home 
source of cultivated rubber without 
fear of enemy conquest or Allied 
monopoly in the Far East. 

Finally, the airplane has, to an 
enormous degree solved the Amazon’s 
problem: of communication, and is 
opening up this untouched, unspoiled, 
portion of the earth’s surface now 
without markets for its products. 

Experts forecast air-trains with 
freight gliders and a string of aero- 
box-cars moving under semi-auto- 
matic control through stratosphere 
space. Unlimited air transportation 
of both passengers and freight prom- 
ises advancements in the Amazon that 
one hesitates to prophesy. Picture 
the helicopter, that may land per- 
pendicularly in any few yards of 
clearing, though hemmed in by hun- 
dreds of roadless square miles of 
natural barriers. 

Only last year, the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment announced: “We _ propose 
within a term of years to transfer 
2,000,000 persons overland, over dis- 
tances of 2,000 miles, investing in this 
Project not less than $300,000,000. 
Long before this period has elapsed, 
we believe that many times that sum 
will have been forthcoming from this 
the largest untapped source of stra- 
tegic raw materials—including all im- 
portant rubber. 

“Our faith in the Amazon Valley, 
our Project and our pioneering 
people cannot be shaken.” 
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“HOW THE LOST CITIES OF THE M 


WERE REDISCOVERED | 
(Continued from page 10) 


THE BALL COURT AT CHICHEN ITZA 


In this court at Chichen Itz& the Mayas played a game with a 
solid rubber ball which perhaps resembled the Basque game of 
pelota or jai alai. Now the ball court is fully restored. 


hundred thousand words that were 
to be the new Incidents, Catherwood 
gathered together a dozen engravers, 
and gave them the one hundred and 
twenty illustrations which were to 
animate Stephens’ text. Like its 
“elder brother,” Yucatan swept into 
American history. The books sold 
exceedingly well, created an interest 
in American archeology which has 
never died (we have since spent mil- 
lions upon it and more than five 
thousand people are directly engaged 
in it) and Yucatan prepared the 
American public for Prescott’s Con- 
quest of Mexico which followed i 
six months later. 

After that, Stephens and his friend 
Catherwood planned a gigantic publi- 
cation which, had it been completed, 
would have ranked with Audubon’s 
elephant folios of Birds of America. 
They planned a work, to be called 
American Antiquities, to contain one 
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hundred and twenty of the full sized 
drawings of Frederick Catherwood 
and to be offered at the fabulous 
price of $100.00! Prescott, Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, Albert Gallatin, 
Sir John Wilkinson and Stephens 
were to supply the text. In anticipa- 
tion of this, Catherwood began to 
create a series of incomparable sepias 
for this monumental work. 

But America was then in the throes 
of an election. An expansion mood 
ruled their interests.. “Manifest Des- 
tiny” was the American shibboleth. 
The great project of American An- 
tiquities were still-born. Catherwood, 
however, refused to admit defeat. He 
packed his portfolio of Maya draw- 
ings under his arm, had William 
Prescott pen a letter of introduction 
to Edward Everett, the American 
Minister to the Court of St. James, 
and left for London. 

Times were not propitious for so 
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From Yucatan to Honduras the magnifi- 
cent ruins of Mayan civilizations ‘are 
found. 
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civilization, yet would not commit 
themselves. So Catherwood dropped 
the number of drawings to twenty- 
five, called in London’s foremost 
lithographers, and liquidating evéery- 
thing he possessed of value to finance 
the venture, he pushed through the 
great work on Maya archeology. In 
April 1844, Catherwood himself pub- 
lished in 330 sets his Viewws of Ancient 
Monuments in Central America, 
Chiapis, and Yucatan. Even though 
priced at £12 12s (sixty-five dol- 
lars in those times was utterly fabu- 
lous), the publisher-artist-author-ex- 
plorer-archeologist made little or 
nothing from it. The Views, parts 
of which are here reproduced, was 
Catherwood’s last work in archeology, 
for he too became swallowed up by 
the expansionist fever then sweeping 
America. 

Did Frederick Catherwood ever re- 
call those heroic youthful days when 
he wandered among the dead cities of 
Egypt, of Arabia Petra, and of the 
Maya? There was little time now, 
for he was superintendent of the first 
railway in- South America, the small 
line that ran from Georgetown in 
British Guiana to Mahaica along 
the coast. Since 1846 he had been 
there, bogged down with all the abra- 
cadabra of business. The job lasted 
three years, and in 1849, bearing the 
distinction of having built the first 
railroad in South America, he left 
Guiana for Panama, to join his old 
archeological companion-in-arms John 
L. Stephens, who also was building a 
railway. 

As might have 


been expected, 


lo ee 
iful sepia drawings of the Maya 


had he palsy, left for ‘San 
Francisco. : 

Who then Ber escape the tens 
tacles of Expansion? San Francisco, 
enriched by gold, impoverished by 
fires, was a tube of mercury reflecting 
the temperature of the gold-fever. 
There were ceaseless projects, and 
Catherwood being an engineer was 
brought into the “Benicia Scheme.” 
The plan was to make Benicia on the 
Carquinez straits, the seaport, rather 
than San Francisco; and the little 
town of Marysville, the capital, 
rather than Sacramento. The scheme 
was land speculation. The promoters, 
one of whom was Thomas Larkin 
(the famous First Consul of Cali- 
fornia), planned to build a railway to 
connect Benicia with Marysville. 
Frederick Catherwood made the sur- 
vey. Past the half-century of his 
life, the greatest architectural. 
archeologist in either the Old World 
or the New was bitten by the gold 
bug. 

In A853 he left for London, with 


_the—intentioh of returning to Cali- 


fornia. He never made it. After 
editing a new edition of Stephens’ Jn- 
cidents of Travel in Central America. 
with a short biography of his late 
friend, he left by the S. S. Arctic for 
New York. In a mid-ocean collision - 


with another vessel the Arctic was 


lost, and with it nearly all its four 
hundred passengers. 

Thus on September 27, 1854—with- 
out a single encomium from the press 
—Frederick Catherwood entered the 


pantheon of the Mayan Gods. 
x * & 


THE VANISHING ARTS OF THE SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDERS 


(Continued from page 30) 


meant the death of native arts and 
crafts. Slowly and inevitably and at 
the price of immense suffering the 
lives of the natives were revolu- 
tionized. Finally, with the building 
of airports and naval bases in many 
islands, the most efficient of Western 
methods were introduced to the sinis- 
ter accompaniment of the roar of 
multi-motored planes, the staccato 
chatter of machine guns and the 
thunder of high explosives. 

Aside from the writings of the 
earlier explorers and the reports of 
modern anthropologists the most 
precious records we possess of the 
civilization of the South Seas are the 
examples of the ancient arts and 
crafts in our museums. The largest 
collection of the arts of the South 
Sea ever gathered together in this 
country was recently opened at the 
New York Museum of Modern Art. 
The variety, ingenuity and originality 
of the creative work of the inhabi- 
tants of Oceania is revealed by the 
photographs reproduced _ herewith. 
These objects were made in highly 
diverse environments, in the deserts 


and steppes of Australia, in the cool 
pine forests of New Zealand, in the 
tropical jungles of New Guinea, on 
the small windswept atolls of Micro- 
nesia just big enough to support a. 

few palm trees. Here is evidence of 
the creative abilities of many differ- 
ent primitive people living in a lonely 
island world and working with a lim- 
ited supply of material and crude 
tools. Sculpture in stone, jade, bone 
and wood, stamped and painted fab- 
rics made of bark cloth and fibre, 
jewelry of turtle shell, carved details 
of houses and temples, weapons, 
masks, idols and ancestral figures all 
express the religions, myths and leg- 
ends of one of the last great sections 
of the world in which primitive cul- 
tures have endured to modern times, 
Now that the South Pacific has be- 
come a vital part of our new world 
these works of art must remain for 


‘the future the most brilliant records 


of the achievement of vanished civi- 
lizations’ in which brutality, supersti- 
tion and exotic beatity were so 
strangely intermingled. 
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to create eran promote interest in nireuel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


Bide: and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


REBUILDING THE SHATTERED 
RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


During the four nightmare years of oc- 
cupation which lasted from June 1940, to 
June 1944, French railwaymen, like the 
majority - of their. fellow countrymen, 
- stubbornly resisted all the efforts of a 
hated enemy to force collaboration upon 
them. In the underground struggle to pre- 
serve the spirit of France despite Nazi 
oppression they enjoyed a double advan- 
tage. Firstly a strategic position through- 
out the country of first-class importance 
and secondly a well-developed sense of 
| professional comradeship and esprit de 

corps which combined to make even those 
who were not active resisters, silent ac- 
complices of “The Terrorists” as they 

. were officially described. 

Among the railwaymen there existed 
all degrees of resistance because every 
means was used to that end from passive 
resistance, the maintenance of liaison, 
secret conveyance and intelligence, to ac- 
tive sabotage. In spite of punitive mea- 
sures three hundred railwaymen were 
shot, over three thousand deported to Ger- 
many (not counting innumerable cases 
of temporary imprisonment), the strug- 
gle was intensified from year to year as 
the organization developed until towards 
the end of 1943 a central headquarters co- 
ordinated the efforts of the greater part 
of the resistance movement on the rail- 
ways. ; 

Once the liberation of sh country was 
; an accomplished fact, then began the 
task of getting the wheels turning again 
on the railways. This was an undertaking 
which might have daunted the most san- 

" guine. Some idea of the appalling situa- 

tion which confronted the French railway 

engineers and their colleagues of the 
American Army can be gained from the 
- following details. Out of a pre-war stock 
of 18,000 locomotives, 37,000 passenger 
veluzcles and 480,000 good wagons, thou- 
sands had been taken away by the Ger- 


"tives, 6,000 passenger vehicles and 100,- 
000 goods wagons were found to be in 
le any way serviceable. Sabotage, the Allied 
_. bombardments and finally the destruction 
wrought by the enemy as he retreated 
across France had accounted for the re- 
mainder. 2,600 bridges, 70 tunnels, 115 
out of 322 important stations, 670 signal 
cabins and nearly 2,000 miles of track had 
been destroyed or so badly damaged as 
to be useless. 
Ina country where pened pillage and 


and which was still the main base for 
. military operations on an unprecedented 


mans. Of those left, only 2,800 locomo- 


destruction had raged for over four years — 


seale, it was nothing short of. catastro- — 
_ phic. Stocks of raw onset als engi- 
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neering equipment were almost non-exis- 
tent, and outside firms could give very 
little assistance, being themselves short of 
power, fuel and raw materials. Transport 
difficulties hampered the delivery of what 
was available to the scenes of damage 
which, of course, could not be reached by 
rail. The complete breakdown of com- 
munications made liaison between head- 
quarters and the innumerable working 
sites extremely difficult. Added to all this 
were the rigors of the winter of 1944/45 
which brought intense cold, snow, high 
winds and in many districts prolonged 
flooding of rivers and watercourses. 


Nevertheless the engineers and work- 
men, both civil and military, went to the 
task with such skill and determination 
that the progress achieved under such 


conditions was little short of stupendous. 


Here, briefly listed, are some of the 
heroic achievements of French railroad 
workers since the end of the war—peace- 
time achievements worthy of the: bravest 
group of fighters in the underground. 

On the thirtieth of September 1944, 
over 900 out of the 2,600 destroyed or 
badly damaged bridges had been made 
usable again. By the first of January 


1946, only about three hundred were still 


not open to traffic. Nearly all of these 


_were large structures which had received 


considerable damage and whose replace- 
ment or repair entailed very heavy 
works. 


By the beginning of 1945 the only main 
lines not restored were those on which 
bridges or similar important works had 
been destroyed and not then repaired. 
But on service lines one thousand miles 


of track still remained out of use owing 


to the lack of rails and sleepers. Out of 
10,830 switches damaged or destroyed, 
7,000 were restored by January 1, 1946. 


All electrified lines, of added impor- 


_ tance owing to the saving in coal thereby 
effected, have now heen restored to 
_ service. 


The lack of spare parts, the number of 
railway workshops destroyed, and insuffi- 
cient protection against the rigorous 
winter weather in those which could still 
function, made all repair work difficult. 
Nevertheless the number of locomotives 
in service had risen from 2,800 to over 
5,000 by the twenty-third of November 
1944, and over 8,000 by January 1, 1946. 
At that date there were still 5,700, how- 
ever, which were out of service either for 
very much overdue routine maintenance, 
or repairs. Of the latter, 2,550 had suf- 
fered severe war damage. 


Because of the almost total lack of 
trucks and automobiles at the end of the 
war the French National Railroads found 
themselves facing the enormous needs of 
transportation all over the country. 


At the price of unrelenting efforts, they 
have succeeded under the most difficult 
conditions, to attain—or even surpass— 
the pre-war results. 


By a policy of rational use of the ma- 
terial at hand the French National Rail- 
roads were able in October 1945 to assure 
a freight traffic (calculated in “ton-kilo- 


-meters”) equivalent to that of ihe cor- 


responding month of the year 1938, the 
last normal year. 


A new campaign is being launched to 
accelerate on the one hand the wagons 
rotation and, on the other, the delivery 
of forty thousand freight wagons bought 
from the allied countries, particularly the 
United States, which will further increase 
the good results in the months to come. 


The French National Railroads—with 
a reduced and worn out materiel—had to 
meet a larger demand for passengers than 
that of pre-war times. For instance, in 
October 1945, the number of passengers 
(“passenger-kilometers”) was sixty per 
cent over that of the corresponding 
month of 1938. 


In spite of the distressing state in which 
a five-year occupation had left them, the 
French National Railroads have been able 
to assure all Allied military transporta- 
tion until final victory, repatriate one 
million and a half French prisoners, as 
well as contributing largely to the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of France. 


Though a lot has already been accom- 
plished, there remains much more to be 
done. 


The road will be long and hard, but 
the railwaymen of France are now de- 
voting to the restoration of their country 
that same self-sacrifice and discipline as 
they showed when engaged in the fight 
for its liberation. 
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SHEEP TRAILS TO” 


THE FRENCH ALI 


(Continued from page 13) 


though they drive no cattle, “how do 
you make out for yourself along the 
road? Do you sleep in the fields, tak- 
ing turn in watching over the flocks?” 

“Never of the life! No. We make 
sure of the enclosure, leave the dogs, 
and go to the hotel. Listen, Monsieur ; 
there are no wolves in the country any 
more, In my father’s time, yes; but 
they all left when the railway came 
through.” 

He was however much more self- 
indulgent than most of his kind who, 
as I have often seen, sleep in huts 
built at their customary camp sites, in 
barns, sheds, or “under the lovely 
stars”; but eating is a much weightier 
matter. “We often do an hour’s walk 
to supper at an inn we know is all 
right,” one of them explained to Syl- 
vie, “and naturally, another hour to 
get back to the flock. But that is 
nothing as we are used to walking.” 
On one point all the shepherds with 
whom I have talked are in accord: 
that the overall-time for the journey 
of some three hundred miles is usu- 
ally one month, divided half and half 
between movement and stops for rest 
and feeding. In hot weather much of 
the actual travel is made at night. 

* * x 

By a sort of paradox, the same 
agencies which developed a system of 
roads good and safe for the passage of 
the flocks are well under way to put 
them off those roads _ altogether. 
Twenty years’ growth of motor travel 
and transport have done what twenty 
centuries of invasions, wars and ban- 
ditry could not do to discourage the 
shepherd from adventuring on the 
highway. 

The situation is difficult and must 
become more so as time goes on be- 
cause of topographical conditions 
which are unchangeable. There are 
few practicable roads through the 
mountains, and they serve different 
basins, so traffic can not be segregated, 
one class by one route and another 
class by a different one. In the days 
of horse-drawn vehicles there were no 
serious discords, but now all highways 
stream with speeding trucks, huge 
vans, private cars, except when these 
are temporarily displaced by equally 
fast and more urgent military ma- 
chines. It is easy to imagine the chaos 
resulting when wheeled traffic moving 
at thirty or forty miles an hour meets 
or overtakes a half-mile of hoofed 
trafic moving at two miles an hour 
and filling the whole road. 

Some important work has been done 
at critical points by building a second 

- right-of-way with its own bridges and 
tunnels, reserved wholly for the flocks, 
but it can be only local. The sheep 
men, adaptive as usual, are making 
increasing use of the railway. The 
picturesque old-timer in long cloak and 
wide felt hat, leading his flock with 
large gestures of his stick, is giving 
place to the young chap in sweater and 
checked cap, smoking cigarettes as he 
sits in what we would call the caboose 
at the rear end of what we would call 
a stock train, his sheep being in the 


cars ahead. 
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Such is the general picture, locally 
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and temporarily distorted by the war, 
but rapidly returning to normal. 
Anxieties at the outbreak were indi- 
rect; that is, the flocks had been safely 
withdrawn—but, next year? As a big 
sheep-raiser wrote me: “What is Italy 
going to do? Nobody knows, but the 
frontier is already bristling. It is 
unlikely that we can take sheep over 
roads and into pastures that may turn 
into battlefields. We might find other 
pastures—we must find them some- 
where as the flocks can not summer in 
the Crau. But what about labor? All 
Frenchmen are already in the army. 
Nine tenths of the remaining shep- 
herds are Italian. If Mussolini mobi- 
lizes, on either side, they will be taken 
away either by conscription or to in- 
ternment.” And the outlook grew 
blacker when Italy declared war on 
France. 


Then came the stupefying news of 
the Armistice; but however crushing 
generally, it brought to the sheepmen 
immediate relief. Their Alpine pas- 
ture region would not be further in- 
vaded nor fought over, and with the 
suppression of all pleasure travel and 
the diminution of commercial traffic 
the sheep would have the roads to 
themselves. As my _ sheepraising 
friend put it, “We seem to be more 
tranquil. We are living from day to 
day, waiting for what God—and man 
—may have in store for us.” What 
did come for the next three years 
was stabilization on the old lines. 


The liberation of France brought 
about temporarily the worst experi- 
ences of all, as the sheep were still 
in the mountains; but all that a head 
shepherd had to say about it. was that 
“there had been difficulties in the re- 
turn to the Crau.’”’ Pressed to explain 
further, he said: 


“The roads were streaming with 
military convoys pursuing the enemy, 
many routes closed. Bridges were 
down, necessitating long detours. In 
the upper regions, flocks were rav- 
aged by the troops and shepherds were 
killed. Nearing home, we had to 
cross the Rhone in barges turned into 
ferries.’ But the sheep moved on; 
and he ended cheerfully “Next season 
it will be better. Many repairs have 
been made and road conditions are 
more normal, but I don’t know 
whether the railroad will be working 
into Dauphiny and Savoy or whether 
it will still be kept solely for military 
use.” 


And there you have again the mind 
of the modern sheep rancher turning 
toward the railway. The transhumance 
must go on, and to do so must com- 
mand a sure mode of transportation. 
No longer master of the highway, he 
turns to make a servant of the rail- 
Wway—so soon as he can get it away 
from its military lords. The change 
over will be long and perhaps never 
complete, but inevitably the long cara- 
vans which used to stretch for miles 
along the great trails will shrink and 
fade, will pass more and more into the 
realm of memory and of story. And 
along the lines of the ancient trek, in 
early summer and in autumn, motor- 
ing will be easier. Much easier. 
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creditable effofts have been made in 
education, and it is possible to extend 
it as the remoter tribes, like the Kurd- 
ish ones of the North, cease to regard 
themselves as primarily Kurds but as 
firstly Iraqis. 

There is a strongly growing feeling 
of pride in country, and while this 
has many advantages, in Iraq as else- 
where, its growth brings dangers. A 
Nationalist party is being allowed to 
form in Iraq and, while its program 
remains vague, it contains the usual 
anti-foreign, intolerant, expansionist 
creed. 

The government is democratic. One 
uses that word with reservations in 
speaking of almost any countries but 
America and those of the British 
Commonwealth, for it is a conditioned 
democracy. The application of un- 
bridled political. freedom, universal 
suffrage, etc., are luxuries which 
countries like Iraq cannot afford. 
Even in more advanced ones they can 
do more harm than good. Your Arab 
shepherd or pottery maker is not go- 
ing to understand the complex ma- 


chinery of elected government, he is 


easily swayed by any rabble-rouser. 
The Iraq system is that every twenty- 
thousand male adults elect one candi- 
date and these in turn elect the Depu- 
ties. There is an Upper House, a 
Senate of elder statesmen of which 
the members are appointed. 

The King, Faisal II, is only eleven 
and his maternal uncle is Regent dur- 
ing his minority. He exercises a 
good deal of influence, but his powers 
are less than those of the President 
of the United States. 

It may seem that Iraq is a model of 
progress, but at the moment the vis- 
itor may consider this is painting too 
rosy a picture. An Iraq town may 
look much like any other Middle East 
town, a few ‘modern government 
buildings, a handful of villas belonging 
to officials and the European colony, 
and for the rest adobe dwellings 
whose occupiers appear to have 
changed little since the days of the 
Bible, the most obvious alteration 
being their universal substitution of 
the petroleum can for the earthenware 
jar, while the immemorial stenches 
of the East assail the nostrils. It 
may not seem that the children spend 
much time in school or that their 
parents carry their modernity further 
than the occasional use of some parts 
of Western attire. 

But one does not change a back- 
ward and conservative people in 
twenty-five years, a people proud and 
individualistic of whom the majority 
still have nomadic instincts and dis- 
like of towns. Gradual must be the 
process, and gradual but sure it is in 
Iraq. The men who have been edu- 
cated in London and Paris, who dress 


IRAQ 
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and look like Europeans in many 
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cases, respect the traditions of the old 
Arab world and do not try harshly and 
disastrously to change overnight the 
whole way of living of a nation. 

Her currency having till now been 
tied to the pound sterling, Iraq’s ex- 
ternal trade has mostly been British 
dominated. She imports metal goods, 
timber, sugar and made up cotton 
goods, though she is raising her own 
cotton crop and setting up mills to 
weave it. ; 

The best dates in the world come 
from Iraq and these find their way 
to the U.S.A. as does a certain amount 
of wool. To neighboring countries 
she sends cereals, leather and animals 
like donkeys and camels. Though 
small by our standards in volume, her 
trade is very healthy, provides an ade- 
quate revenue and shows a favorable 
balance. 

But, of course, the principal export 
is oil. Any country which produces © 
oil is bound to have considerable im- 
portance and to be the scene of rival- 
ries-to exploit it. Iraq pursues the 
“usual system of selling ‘concessions 
and taking royalties. American in- 
terest in this direction is growing. 

At the moment the principal oper- 
ating company is the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, an international concern, 
and the chief fields lie in the Kirkuk 
area. From there to Haifa in Pales- 
tine runs a pipe line, with a branch 
to Tripoli in Lebanon, which takes 
the petrol from Kirkuk straight on 
to the tankers. Total length of the 
pipe is 1,150 miles and its cost $40,- 
000,000. Iraq. can produce some 
5,000,000 tons of oil a year from ex- 
isting wells, and the government takes 
some $6,000,000 annually in royalties. 

Development of other concessions 
will now be going ahead, particularly ’ 
in the remote and wild north-eastern 
territory where Russian influence may 
perhaps make itself felt later if there 
is a Russian-Turkish showdown. 

The case of Iraq definitely proves 
that an Arab country can successfully 
take the necessary steps on its own 
initiative to take a place among the 
free people’s of the world on equal 
footing; that it can sensibly break 
away from the medieval feudalism, 
which characterizes some Arab coun- 
tries, without replacing it by anarchy 
or dictatorship. 

It is surprising that Iraq is such 
a little known country; the limelight 
seems to get fixed on Persia—with 
which under its modern name Iran, 
Iraq is often confused. Iraqis do not 
really mind. They would rather get 
on quietly with their own business. 

Iraq has a glorious past. If the 
present rate of progress continues it 
has a fine future. 
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ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 
search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 


choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 


As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


— MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
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CAN YOU-— 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 
period and country? 


2. Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 


the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


3. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 

To enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you muet know some- 
thing of the general school that. influenced 
the artist, something about the work of hie 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. : 

The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may 
examine, or own, you can never hope to 
appreciate them intelligently until you know 
something of their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themeelves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 


and a fascinating path to financial indepen- 
dence. 
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